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the mastery both in practical affairs and in scholarship 
and the world of thought. These qualities are the 
source both of the excellences and of the worst faults 
of the Hebrew character. Standing apart from the 
common life, the Jew is always tempted to be a ‘‘Jew,”’ 
and, in so far as he yields to the temptation, he becomes 
an enemy to be feared and hated. But, absorbed in 
the mass of the people, the Jewish blood flowing in all 
veins would improve the strain, and the great gifts which 
have made the race illustrious would serve the pur- 
poses of all men. This we believe to be the true and only 
worthy fate of the Hebrew people. There is already 
a great admixture of Semitic blood with what we call 
the Anglo-Saxon race, with results always good, 
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THE injunction put upon the Avena some time since 
has not prevented the telling of the story concerning 
Mrs. Eddy’s claim to be an original revealer of divine 
truth. The New York Times on Sunday, July ro, gives 
the story at length of Mrs. Eddy’s relations with Dr. 
Quimby, her life in Stoughton, and the composition of 
her book. As proof that Mrs. Eddy was familiar with 
and used Dr. Quimby’s work, fac-similes are given of 
copies of the Quimby manuscripts, with interlineations 
and corrections in what are claimed to be Mrs. Eddy’s 
handwriting. Here is an excellent opportunity for a 
suit against the Tames for libel. We hope the president 
of the church will make haste to defend Mrs. Eddy, and 
let the courts decide once for all whether we have in 
her revelation a fresh communication from the Almighty 
Wisdom or one of the most ingenious schemes to deceive 
and defraud the public which has gained success in 
modern times. If Mrs. Eddy’s claims are false, the book 
of Mormon does not compare with her work; for there 
was no money in that, and it did not appeal to the gen- 
eral public. For ingenuity the tricks of the medium 
are failures, because they rest upon alleged proofs that 
the spirits communicate; while Mrs. Eddy’s doctrine 
depends upon sentiment, and needs no proof, excepting 
in so far as it is concerned in specific cases of healing. 
The matter ought to be settled now while the persons 
are living in Stoughton, Mass., who make the charges 
and offer proofs. 

vt 


THE whole history of the past affirms and reaffirms 
that *the present has, least of all, the element of per- 
manence; that the future is ever to unfold more widely 
and more wisely. It is the new life, the higher life, 
that we are to desire. Some one has said that even 
the birds are continually learning to sing sweeter songs, 
just as the trees are learning to drop down upon us, 
through every generation, richer fruit. Christianity 
has for its chief glory this expansiveness and readjust- 
ment to higher things. Let us thank God, not for a 
church or for a State that moves forever in the limita- 
tions of its founders, but for that which is capable of 
obeying the law of progress and of betterment. Who 
can understand the power of God? Yet it is God who 
works in us, and in the ages, and in all things, to work 
out his good pleasure. For this reason we look forward 
and not backward; and we lend a hand to those who 
are willing to go forward and upward, believing in 
God, 
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THE Presbyterian does not approve of some remarks 
by one of our editorial contributors on the subject of 
hell. We select from a long editorial one passage which 
shows that the old-fashioned hell is still believed in and 
preached: ‘‘But, if the Bible is divine, if Jesus Christ 
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is the Revealer of the Father, if he is heaven’s unfolder 
of truth, if the Christianity which he inculcated is worthy 
of credence, if sin is what he represents it to be, if he 
came to save men from eternal perdition by his atoning 
sacrifice, and if the teaching of the Church, which he 
founded and which his Holy Spirit has made a convert- 
ing, living, revolutionary, and blessed force in the world 
during the Christian centuries is true, then nothing is 
plainer or truer than that there is a hell,—a place of 
endless punishment, an abode of ceaseless misery and 
torment. No fact is more strikingly set forth in the 
ministry of our Lord or in that of his apostles. The 
Bible is full of the terrible doctrine. Christianity is 
nothing if it be not a deliverance from the condemnation 
of sin here and from its damning consequences hereafter. 
There is no necessity for the atoning death of Christ if 
there be no hell to escape. God’s justice is a tremendous 
reality, and the sinner has to do with it. Men may 
talk flippantly and complacently ‘of the old conception 
of a Universal Monarch, who created all things for his 
own glory,’ but God is still upon his throne, and holds 
men accountable for the deeds done in the body.” 


Religious Freedom. 


What is freedom in religion? How far is it confined 
to the will and choice of an individual? How far is it 
necessarily limited by obligations to other free persons 
and to institutions, or by obligations voluntarily assumed ? 
Is a person free after he has agreed to perform certain 
tasks in a specified way for a fixed number of years? May 
one at will, in order to be free, cancel all such obligations 
and make new plans? Is perfect freedom of choice 
and action possible to any one who has entered into 
business relations with a community, religious associa- 
tions with a church, social relations with a family, or 
official relations with a school of learning? What is 
freedom? How far does it extend? Can one be said to 
be entirely free who is restricted and bound by obliga- 
tion, whether voluntarily assumed or imposed upon him 
by men and things around him? 

There are many unsettled questions connected with 
the definition of freedom. If some definitions were 
accepted, there could be no concerted action, no man 
could trust his fellow, because, although two might 
agree to think, feel, and act together in a common cause 
to-morrow or next week, neither of the associates could 
be sure that his sociws would not change his mind, and, 
maintaining his freedom, repudiate his promises. When- 
ever a man signs a contract, accepts an appointment, 
makes a promise, or joins a society, he limits his own 
freedom by the rights of other men and by his own agree- 
ment; and yet there is a place prepared for free souls, 
a sphere of activity fitted to satisfy the most eager long- 
ing. 

‘ost of the freedom which any one can boast who is 
employed and paid by the government, by a church, 
by a business corporation, or by a university, is the free- 
dom to get out of such employ if he does not like the 
tasks that are set for him. He may change his mind, 
he may decide that what he was once willing to do would 
now be wrong, what once seemed to him to be truth 
would now, if spoken by him, be falsehood. He has a 
right to refuse to do that which is false; but, having been 
appointed and paid to do the one and say the other, he 
has no right to do otherwise so long as he holds the other 
party to the contract bound by the obligations which 
they have assumed together. For instance, a man has 
taken office in a Presbyterian church. He has solemnly 
promised that he will go to dying men and women with 
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a message promising them eternal life if they conform 
to the terms of salvation held and announced by the 
Presbyterian Church, and declaring that they will suffer 
woe eternal if they disregard the terms of salvation. 
He may refuse to be the messenger of the Church to a 
dying man, but he must then release the Church from 
its obligations to himself. Again, one need not be a 
judge or other officer of the law unless he will; but, if 
he accepts the office with its dignities and emoluments, 
he must surrender all thought of making his private 
judgment the test of his action. There would be no 
security for life or property, the bonds of civil life would 
be broken, and chaos would come again, if all good men 
were set free to do that which they thought right and best 
without regard to the law of the land. 

When one gives attention to the matter, with careful 
scrutiny of all the checks and balances which make a 
great university to be a coherent, stable, and effective 
agency, whether for the discovery of truth or for the 
teaching of it, it is surprising to see how little of anything 
which can be called individual freedom is to be found. 
Nothing is said about it because everybody takes it for 
granted that each man knows what he was appointed 
for, will attend to his own business, will keep off the 
ground assigned to his colleagues, and will not roam 
abroad for his subjects and conclusions. The preachers 
of Harvard University are bound by no set of rules 
agreed upon and published; but what man would be 
asked the second time who, acting under a sense of duty 
and crying, ‘‘Woe is me if I preach not the gospel!’’ 
should proclaim the woes of eternal punishment in terms 
that would be entirely suitable to the religious atmos- 
phere of some other American college? The test that 
would be applied in this case would, with equal prompt- 
ness and decision, be applied in every college and uni- 
versity in the land with regard to every subject on which 
students are to be examined for entrance or graduation. 
The world is wide, and they who would be absolutely 
free must refuse to make contracts with any one. But 
yet, on the whole, the love of truth is so strong that a 
brave, free man who is willing to accept ordinary obli- 
gations may make for himself a home and find employ- 
ment and support without loss of dignity or a good con- 
science in the ways that are provided by the experience 
and common sense of the various institutions of the re- 
public. 


Is Nature Moral ? 


In an editorial note recently we made a brief reply 
to a statement concerning nature’s morals by the editor 
of Collier's Weekly. ‘To this note the editor makes a 
reply, which we print elsewhere. It seems worth while 
to carry the discussion somewhat further, dropping the 
question of Chinese immigration, because the editor in 
making his statement that nature is not moral is in most 
excellent company. He may quote for his justification 
scholars of high degree, as well as innumerable practical 
men who protest that nature is so immoral that, if we 
followed her example, we should come under condem- 
nation of the civil law, and properly be classed as evil- 
doers. Perhaps no question more sorely perplexes the 
mind and conscience of the common people and the un- 
common people than this one concerning the contrast be- 
tween the treatment accorded to us by what we call 
nature and the character of .a wise and loving Father 
in heaven, 

For instance, in the last number of the Hibbert Jour- 
nal, St. George Stock of Oxford, discussing the problem 
of evil, denies that we have any evidence that this is 
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the best of all possible worlds, as it ought to be if it rep- 
resented ‘‘the will of a single almighty, all-wise, and 
all-loving being.”” He says, ‘‘The God of nature is not 
moral nor yet immoral, but simply non-moral.”’ Prac- 
tically, he affirms that there are two Gods, the God of 
Grace, whom we worship, and the God of Nature, in 
whose realm we find ‘‘the ugly equally with the beau- 
tiful, the awful and sinister as well as the benign, the 
howling waste of blackness as well as the sunlit pas- 
sages.”” Huxley made a similar statement concerning 
cosmic evolution. Dr. Hedge in his last days affirmed 
a duality, and insisted that it was impossible for us to 
reconcile in thought the works of nature and the provi- 
dence of God. 

Now we know that this inability to bring all the phe- 
nomena of nature within the range of love and wisdom 
is a source of constant pain and even terror to many 
thoughtful people. When one is in the full tide of health 
and prosperity, when the pleasures of every day ex- 
ceed its weariness and sorrow, when the outlook is bright 
and hope runs high, it is easy enough to believe that 
the world was created ‘‘for a perfect end, by perfect 
means, with a perfect purpose, and on a perfect plan,”’ 
and that ‘‘it is the best of all possible worlds in a per- 
fect universe.’”’ But when the tide runs low, when the 
pain outweighs the pleasure, and trouble shuts out 
the light of day, it is easy to doubt and to deny. After 
every accident which brings pain, terror, and death to 
hundreds of innocent people, like the burning of an 
excursion boat or a theatre, the explosion of a volcano 
or the shock of an earthquake when thousands perish 
in a moment, the event always gives new force to the 
argument of the sceptic who says there is no God in 
heaven, or, if there be a God, he is neither wise nor kind. 

Now we do not hesitate to say that in spite of the Hzb- 
bert essayist, and in accord with the ancient Hebrew 
that, if God himself in his heaven of light is responsi- 
ble for all the evil and immorality or unmorality mani- 
fest in nature and in nature’s ways,—if nature is unmoral, 
God is unmoral; if nature is immoral, God is immoral,— 
and if the ruler of the universe is either the infinite and 
eternal but unconscious energy from which all things 
proceed or a conscious providence who is unmoral, 
then there is no heavenly Father, there is no God who 
deserves reverence and obedience. After facing this 
problem for many years, we find no possible escape from 
the conclusion that God who is over all, blessed for- 
ever, is as much responsible for the works of nature 
as he is for the revelation of grace and truth in Jesus 
Christ. The only escape from this conclusion is in that 
by-way where John Stuart Mill found refuge, the idea 
that, if there be a God of love, he is not all-powerful. 
He would like to prevent the evil of the world, but for 
the present is not able to do so. This seems to be the 
conclusion of Mr. Stock, and our duty is to help bring 
the triumph of goodness. 

So far as the evil which comes from the direct action 
of the human will is concerned, it is proper to say that 
there is evil which God cannot help; and there is conso- 
lation in that thought. If men are free to choose, they 
may choose the evil, and take the consequences. God 
is not responsible; and such evil does not taint the con- 
stitution of the divine government. - We see that it 
is local, transient, and remediable by the action of the 
same human faculties that produced them. ‘That which 
we call evil in nature is of another sort. We are the 
victims of it, but we do not produce it, and are not re- 
sponsible for it. But, after we have thrown the respon- 
sibility of it entirely upon the government of the uni- 
verse, it is rational to say that this evil is not wicked- 
ness. Coming out of infinite wisdom, it has a good end 
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in view beyond our sight. There is in it none of the 
malignity which it would imply if caused by human 
beings. Again, in the contest with nature which man 
and beast have been waging for unnumbered centuries 
there has always been stimulus to exertion which has 
brought out and strengthened the finest qualities of 
body and mind. Brave men do not wait for the perils 
which nature threatens: to seek them out, they hunt for 
them. They go into the jungles of Africa and the frozen 
seas at the ends of the earth. They climb mountains, 
they cross deserts. They seek out the plague spots of 
the earth where pestilences rage, and make the very 
evils which nature threatens, and which other men are 
afraid of, the sources of their keenest joy. For virile 
souls there is no delight so stimulating as the joy of 
overcoming. For the sake then of those who are faint- 
hearted, and who doubt the love of God because they 
are afraid of nature, we assert not only that God is good, 
but that he is responsible for everything that seems to 
us not to be good, and is strong enough and wise enough 
to make in the end all these things work for good to those 
who love him. 


Fellowship. 


The question of religious fellowship bids fair to displace 
that of the organic union of sects, important as that may 
be. Ian Maclaren throws the doors open after this man- 
ner, welcoming to the communion table all who can say: 
“T believe in the fatherhood of God. I believe in the 
service of love. I believe in the unworldly life. I be- 
lieve in the Beatitudes. I promise to trust God and 
follow Christ, to forgive my enemies, and to seek after 
righteousness of God.’’ He publishes this as a symbol 
of universal Christian fellowship, adequate to serve as 
the doorway into any church. ‘There certainly is noth- 
ing to find fault with in this formula, unless it be moral 
tautology. There is little appreciable advance in de- 
claring for a service of love after we have declared 
for the fatherhood of God. On the whole the pro- 
gramme looks more to rotundity and sonorousness than 
it does to simplicity and completeness. Why shall any 
body of people be pledged to indorse the Beatitudes? 
Why not fall back on the much simpler digest of Jesus 
himself,—‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself’? It would be 
difficult to devise a formula more personal and affirma- 
tive, and at the same time more human and general. 
There is an intense vitality in the words that the world 
has never seen surpassed. If our new centripetal ten- 
dency is to be emphasized or formulated, why not go 
directly to the Master and take his words as well as his 
spirit ? 

We should be glad if Dr. Watson would split his avowal 
in two at the middle, and leave it, ‘‘I promise to trust 
God and follow Christ, to forgive my enemies, and to 
seek after the righteousness of God.’ We can readily 
imagine the effect of such an invitation upon an ordinary 
church audience. It would be impossible for the Bap- 
tist or the Methodist or the Presbyterian to think of 
himself as such.. He would be compelled to see himself 
as a member of an immensely larger body, with wider 
sympathies and common purposes. Such an invitation 
would invite every one to forget his smaller affiliations, 
and to emphasize his brotherhood with all men of right 
mind, and his childhood with God. Indeed, what could 
be asked for more of an ordinary citizen who comes in- 
side of a church door than to promise to trust God and 
to follow Jesus, to forgive his enemies and seek after the 
right that is in God? This pledge would cover his social 
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and his political life as the Apostles’ Creed would not. 
Indeed, if anything is particularly apparent with the 
ordinary creed, it is this utter lack of bearing upon com- 
mon, every-day life. It rings the changes on affairs that 
cannot possibly influence human character, such as sal- 
vation by atonement, the passage of Jesus into hell to 
preach to the lost, and his reception into the sky to sit 
at the right hand of God. 

However this may be, we are glad to see the question 
of creeds left in the background so largely at the supper 
of love. If the Lord’s Supper is to be administered at 
all, it should gather those whose hearts throb with a love 
for right and a hatred for wrong. ‘The real question after 
all is that of good fellowship in work. How shall a 
church so organize itself that every honest man and 
woman in the neighborhood may take hold with it to 
do good? In other words, how shall those people who 
find it entirely easy to co-operate and fellowship in mat- 
ters political and social not be dissevered in matters 
religious? Sift this matter to the bottom, and we can 
come to no other conclusion than that our denomina- 
tional refusals to co-operate are as childish as sect furni- 
ture is expensive. Moral economy calls us together, sets 
us side by side in a great struggle of good against evil. 
If we insist that religion has to do with matters sacred, 
we must reply that nothing can be more sacred than 
brotherly love and working together for the glory of 
God. 

We believe that the call for church union has not gone 
down deep enough to find its foundation. It is not, at 
bottom, an affiliation of those who believe in common, 
but of those who believe in very diverse ways. The age 
requires of us to stop noisy affirmation concerning our 
personal salvation, in order that we may see and feel 
clearly concerning social salvation. It requires of us 
work rather than theory, or at least requires that our 
theories be easily applicable to the work of God. An 
outside view of the sect position is painful, not so much 
because of its bigotry as because of its moral waste. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Peace Congress. 


On Oct. 3-7, 1904, there is to be held in Boston the 
Thirteenth International Peace Congress. I want to 
ask the interest of our Unitarian ministers and people 
in this important gathering. I am confident that the 
principles and ideals of the Congress will meet with 
hearty approval in all our churches, and that they can 
be counted upon to co-operate with the executive com- 
mittee and to take this occasion for correcting the im- 
pression, which has too often prevailed, that ministers 
and churches are not particularly enlisted in the cause 
which the Congress seeks to promote. It is earnestly 
desired by all who are associated in this movement that 
there should be next October a very deep and wide ex- 
pression of American conviction on this subject. 

I venture, therefore, to suggest (1) that our ministers 
use Sunday, October 2, or some preceding Sunday, to 
present to the people the claims of the peace movement ; 
(2) that an endeavor be made to secure at the Congress 
the attendance of members of our churches who are 
interested in this movement and who are willing to serve 
as delegates; (3) that the ministers do what they can 
in co-operation with other .ministers or upon individual 
responsibility to hold special peace meetings, rallies, 
or union’ services, in each town or city where we have 
churches; (4) that there be secured from such a union 
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meeting, or from a ministerial association, or from some 
other body authorized to express the sentiments of the 
churches, a resolution or letter of indorsement which 
can be forwarded before October 1 to Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, chairman of the executive committee, 20 Beacon 
Street, Boston. If such recommendation or letters can 
be received from a number of ministerial associations, 
conferences, and churches, it will be a matter of great 
significance. 

This association will send a large and strong delega- 
tion to the Peace Congress, and it is to be hoped that 
many of our conferences and societies will be able to 
do likewise. Unitarians have special cause to be active 
in this movement. The Massachusetts Peace Society, 
the first permanent Peace Society in America, was 
founded in 1815 in Dr. Channing’s study; and Chan- 
ning, Noah Worcester, Charles Sumner, and Edward 
Everett Hale have been the great apostles of the peace 
movement in America. 

Shall we not together at this time speak a word which 
shall declare that the sentiment of our free churches on 
this great question is sound and true and in accordance 
with the pure Christianity which we profess? 

SAMUEL A. ELtov. 


Current Copics, 


APPREHENSION among statesmen has been caused 
by the activities of two vessels of the Russian volunteer 
fleet, which recently passed through the Dardanelles 
from the Black Sea and proceeded to capture a British 
merchant vessel, the Peninsular and Oriental steamship 
Malacca, which the Russian naval authorities contended 
was conveying contraband of war to a Japanese port, 
and searched other British merchantmen. The Brit- 
ish government is taking a profound interest in the as- 
pect of Russian naval policy indicated by the capture 
of the Malacca, and Parliament has given expression 
to the feeling of the British people that an immediate 
stop must be put to any proceedings by Russia which 
endanger the freedom of the sea to British commerce. 
At the end of last week the British government réceived 
assurances from St. Petersburg that the Malacca would 
be released, and that~‘‘similar incidents’ would be 
avoided by the Russian navy in the future. But Brit- 
ish public opinion at the beginning of this week was 
firm in its insistence that the larger question of the 
status of the Dardanelles shall be defined immediately 
and positively. ° 

Pad 


AFTER a temporary suspension of the strike in the 
stock-yards of the country, the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s Union on last Friday 
repudiated the agreement under which they were to 
return to work on that day, and resumed the struggle. 
In explaining their rejection of the agreement with the 
employers, the union leaders asserted that the packers 
had broken the spirit of the compact by refusing to take 
the leaders in the struggle back into their establish- 
ments. Although most of the stock-yards in Chicago 
and in other cities of the West were able to continue 
operations on a moderate scale, despite the new strike 
order, the situation was somewhat altered at the begin- 
ning of this week, when the unions allied with the organ- 
izations that originally left their work were ordered out 
on a sympathetic strike. 


Ar the end of a vigorous campaign on the ‘‘anti- 
boodling”’ issue, Joseph W., Folk, the circuit attorney 
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in St. Louis, was nominated for governor by the State 
Democratic Convention in Jefferson City, Mo., on Thurs- 
day of last week. The victory was practically com- 
plete for the Folk ticket, on which only two of the old 
“machine”? faction were nominated. In his speech 
after his nomination, Mr. Folk emphasized his deter- 
mination to continue the fight against the corruption- 
ists which had aroused the enthusiasm of the good citi- 
zenship of his State. ‘‘The commission,” he said, ‘‘is 
a sacred one, and I shall observe it as such. Here, in 
your presence and in the presence of this great multi- 
tude, I consecrate myself to the work you have assigned 
to me; and with your help, and as long as God gives me 
life and strength to do it, I will combat the things that 
dishonor and oppress.” 


A mucH smaller industrial struggle, which affected 
the United States government directly, became the sub- 
ject of public attention at the end of last week, when the 
army officer in charge of construction work at the Wash- 
ington Barracks made a report to the War Department 
on the strike of twenty-five bricklayers, who had stopped 
work as a protest against the employment of Henry 
Taylor, a non-union colored man. A somewhat similar 
labor situation was presented to the President in the 
government printing-ollice last summer. At that time 
the administration declined to accede to the request 
of the union men in the bookbindery for the removal 
of Miller, an assistant foreman, whom they accused of 
being hostile to the interests of organized labor. In the 
present instance it is the intention of the War Depart- 
ment to pursue a similar policy of non-yielding, and fill 
the places of the strikers from the civil service list, or, 
in case that list may not contain a sufficient number of 
men, then from the labor market at large. 


ad 


Tuar the relations between France and the Vatican 
are fast moving toward a crisis, involving the abrogation 
of the concordat by the French government, is indicated 
by the most recent events in Rome and Paris. The 
Vatican at the end of last week cut off from their epis- 
copal rights the French bishops who had refused to 
obey the order from Cardinal Merry del Val, the papal 
secretary of state, that they present themselves before 
the sacred congregation in Rome before July 20. One 
of these ecclesiastics, the bishop of Laval and Dijon, is 
under a provisional sentence of dismissal if he is not in 
Rome on July 28. Premier Combes is disposed to ques- 
tion the authority of the Holy See to summon and dis- 
cipline that particular bishop. Monsignor Geay has 
appealed his case to the French government, which held 
that the Holy See was violating the concordat. In the 
mean while it was announced in Rome on last Monday 
that Cardinal Merry del Val, who was instrumental in 
forcing the issue with France, had resigned his portfolio. 


rd 


AN interesting controversy, involving the good feel- 
ing between the Dominion of Canada and the mother 
country, has arisen out of the dismissal of Lord Dun- 
donald, a British officer, from the post of commander- 
in-chief of the Canadian forces by Premier Laurier, 
who took the ground that he (Dundonald) had been 
participating in political agitation against the govern- 
ment of Canada. The conduct of Lord Dundonald, 
who still holds a commission in the British army, was 
made the subject of discussion in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday of last week, when a Welsh nationalist urged 
the government to reprimand its officer. In behalf of 
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the government, Mr. Arnold-Forster, Secretary for War, 
admitted by inference that Dundonald may have been 
guilty of want of judgment, but announced that he had 
been requested to return home and explain his part 
in the small tempest that has been occasioned by his 
removal and his subsequent criticism of the government 
under which he held office. 
wt 

THat the British expedition in Thibet does not in- 
tend to make peace with the Grand Lama until it has 
reached the Thibetan capital was indicated by the reply 
which Col. Younghusband made last week to Thibetan 
delegates who met the British mission and professed 
a willingness to arrange terms of peace if the expedition 
would return to Gyangtse. Col. Younghusband, who 
met the delegates about seventy miles from the capital, 
announced his willingness to discuss terms of peace, 
but declined to enter into any convention until after 
his force had reached Lhassa. It is the intention of 
the British government to enter into such an agreement 
with the Grand Lama as will bind him to observe his 
treaty obligations with Great Britain. In point of fact 
the arrival of the mission into the heart of Thibet will 
signify the opening of the country to commerce and 
civilization. 

wt : 

THERE is no indication of a change in the fortunes of 
war in the Russo-Japanese struggle in the Far East. 
Gen. Kuroki, in the course of the past fortnight, has 
delivered several effective blows at the Russian positions 
in the vicinity of Motien Pass, and is apparently press- 
ing his advantage by a constant advance in the direc- 
tion of Mukden, the Russian base in that part of the 
field of operations. In the meanwhile the investment 
of Port Arthur is being continued successfully by Ad- 
miral Togo in co-operation with the Japanese land forces 
to the north of the city. On the other hand, the Rus- 
sian squadron off Vladivostok is causing much annoy- 
ance to the enemy by frequent sallies from its port and 
successive attacks upon the Japanese line of communi- 
cation by sea. Admiral Skrydloff, the commander of 
this force, has proven himself an agile sea-fighter, and 
has successfully eluded the Japanese squadron under 
Admiral Kamimura, who had been specially assigned 
to the task of disposing of the Vladivostok fleet. 


Brevities, 


Mental freaks and monstrosities often show by contrast 
what normal human nature ought to be. 


How near once seemed the day when swords could 
be turned into ploughshares and spears into pruning- 
hooks, and how far away that day seems now! 


Just now crime throughout the country takes the 
form of binding, gagging, and robbing women. All the 
details are furnished by the daily papers, so that tramps 
and hoodlums become expert. 


While England is a hundred years ahead of America 
in the arts of living as practised by what are called the 
upper classes, America is easily a hundred years ahead 
of England in the spread of intelligence among the people 
of all classes. 


The crank in mechanics is a wonderful device to re- 
duce eccentric motion to regularity, and produce eccen- 
tric forms, such as turning an oval or an oak leaf pat- 
tern, That church is a failure which does not learn how 
to work into its plan human cranks and eccentricities. 
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Major-Gen. Breckenridge is strongly opposed to the 
higher criticism, and in a recent discussion pointed out 
an evident danger. A child in its search for knowledge 
may easily destroy a watch. Because of sore experi- 
ence many years ago the writer is forced to admit the 
truth of that statement. He is also compelled to admit 
that any one who, with too much confidence and too 
little knowledge, goes around fooling with the religious 
sensibilities of other people and of himself, can do a 
deal of harm and no good at all. 


We clip from the Westminster (Presbyterian) the fol- 
lowing brevity, which no doubt has a meaning for its 
readers it may not have for ours: ‘‘A recent religious 
census of the city of Boston gives the Unitarians a nomi- 
nal strength of but nine thousand. This, to many, is 
surprising; but one should remember that the Unitarian 
Church is an ism rather than an organization. One 
ounce of peppermint has a greater permeating force than 
ten gallons of water. Unfortunately, as we think, the 
Unitarian influence is often stronger in other churches 
than in its own.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The “Unitarian Year Book.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

‘Bell Street Chapel” of Providence and its minister 
have lately been referred to in the Register in discussion 
of the name of our denominational Year Book. These 
references do not quite agree, yet each stated the fact. 
The ‘‘chapel” is ready to co-operate with and to be in 
name associated with Unitarian churches. It has sent 
delegates to the National Conference under the broad 
invitation of the Conference. Its minister is in full 
exchange with Unitarian ministers, and it will enter- 
tain the Channing Conference in October next. The 
bond of union of the ‘“‘chapel” is almost literally a re- 
production of that of the Conference. Nevertheless, 
the ‘‘chapel,” not being confessedly ‘‘Unitarian,”’ is 
excluded from the Year Book just so long as the list of 
the churches in it is headed, without qualification, 
“List of Unitarian Churches.” The objection is not 
really to the name of the book. The name ‘‘Unita- 
rian Year Book,” under the circumstances, might stand. 
Euphony, brevity, convenience, are all served by it, 
and there is no good reason that the long list of insti- 
tutions, agencies, etc., included in it under the provi- 
sion of ‘‘sympathy with our spirit and our practical aims,”’ 
should not be there. The real difficulty lies in the sub- 
heading in the book, ‘‘List of Unitarian Churches.” 
In that list, so named, none but ‘‘Unitarian’’ churches 
should appear. If that list were qualified by the in- 
sertion of ‘‘and Affiliated” after ‘‘Unitarian,” the truth 
would be told, for several names now there,’ and the 
larger inclusion desired could be made. 

Why not do this? Let the convenient name of the 
book stand, and let the book contain the needed ‘‘List 
of Unitarian and Affiliated Churches.’’ ‘Then the truth 
would be told, and our denomination’s real liberalism 
be realized. This is what the minister of Bell Street 
Chapel has intended to say. Ciay MacCau.ey. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


[We can see no objection whatever to the suggestion 
made by Mr. MacCauley. Had it been made at the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association, 
it would probably have been adopted. We voted against 
the proposed change because it was evident in advance 
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of the decision of the delegates that it would not be 
acceptable. At the same time every delegate in the 
house would have voted for the inclusion of Bell Street 
Chapel on any terms that did not seem to raise any 
question of our loyalty to Unitarianism, and the name 
which describes it. Epiror.] 


The Coming Martineau Centennial. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster:— 


Perhaps it is not too early to call the attention of 
American Unitarians to the fact that next year (April 
21, 1905) will occur the centennial anniversary of the 
birth of James Martineau. Twenty-four years ago we 
had the centenary of Channing, and last year that of 
Emerson. Both were widely observed among our 
churches and outside. The centenary of Dr. Martineau 
is worthy of quite as general celebration. But we shall 
fail to make the most of a great opportunity if we do 
nothing until the arrival of the anniversary day. We 
may well make use of the year which intervenes between 
now and that time to deepen our own acquaintance with 
this great prophet of our faith, and to do anything we 
can to interest others in his thought. It seems a fitting 
time to call attention anew to his books, and to the 
two excellent lives of him which we possess, one written 
by Rev. A. W. Jackson of Concord, Mass., and the other 
by Principal Drummond and Prof. Upton of Manchester 
College, Oxford, England; to arrange for special series 
of lectures in our divinity schools on his religious phi- 
losophy and his work as a teacher and preacher; to see 
in how many of our churches classes may be organized 
for the study of his works; and, shall I not say, for min- 
isters to plan to give more or less extended courses of 
sermons on his life and religious thought some time 
during the year. All this will be an excellent preparation 
for the celebration of the centennial anniversary when it 
arrives next April. 

It is interesting to notice that our English brethren 
are already making plans to celebrate this centenary 
worthily. The most ambitious project which they have 
on hand is that of raising a considerable sum of money 
and building a Martineau Memorial Hall and School at 
Norwich, Dr. Martineau’s birthplace and early home. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND, 

ToRONTO, CANADA. 


Is Nature Moral? 


The Christian Register assures us that we were wrong 
when we stated recently that nature is not moral. ‘‘She 
is so highly moral,” says our critic, ‘‘that, whenever 
any such prejudice has done its perfect work and ceases 
to be useful, she sets her face against it and calls upon 
all rational and sympathetic human beings everywhere 
to set limits to it after it becomes injurious.’’ The Reg- 
ister also quotes a phrase in which we said that the ‘‘sur- 
vival of the strongest is not a rule of ethics,” and re- 
marks, ‘‘True, but the survival of the strongest is not 
a rule of nature beyond a limit which is easily perceived 
by all rational thinkers.” Now phrases are dangerous 
tools to handle, and we should not defend the statement 
that nature is not moral if it were taken in an exag- 
gerated sense, In its context, it meant that, whereas 
the Christian Register, and the very consciously ethical 
fragment of humanity, would admit hordes of China- 
men, under an application of the Golden Rule, nature 
would not, and we sided, in that particular instance, 
with the prejudices of nature against the ethics of our 
spiritual friends. We do not pretend to be acquainted 
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with ‘‘all rational thinkers,’ but we do see the rule of 
the strongest playing a considerable role in life. Is 
‘From him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath’ a rule of ethics or a scientific observa- 
tion of a cruel way which nature has? The principal 
way, no doubt, to conquer nature is to obey her; to 
learn a lesson analogous to that so thoroughly grasped 
at length by Job; but we may be docile to necessity 
without attributing ethical quality to the fact that we 
kill sheep, while the brick, like the sunshine, falls upon 
the just and the unjust. The Golden Rule is not part 
of nature: it transcends nature and contradicts it. When 
Christ laid down that rule he spoke as an exhorter to 
higher laws, but when he described what happens to 
the unfit he spoke as an observer of nature, like Huxley 
or any other man of science; like Goethe, when he said 
that nature had no feeling. Not always does the right- 
eous flourish like the palm-tree or. grow like the cedar 
in Lebanon. Sometimes the little foxes destroy even 
his vines. The time may come when the kid lies down 
safely with the leopard, but until that day comes it is 
for us to choose the moral way because it is good, and 
not because we imagine we can prove it to be nature’s 
way. Nature, like man, has its good and evil, its folly, 
its ‘‘strange eruptions,’ and its frequent failures.— 
Collver’s Weekly. 


The Athanasian Creed in Public Worship. 


How to adapt to modern needs the liturgical worship 
of the Church is a question which in one form or an- 
other is constantly making its appearance. In the 
American Church more than twenty years have passed 
since a revision of the Prayer Book, which, as is now 
pretty clear, only touched this problem on the surface. 
It is evident to-day that there are more people than there 
were two decades ago who are unwilling to enforce on 
all English-speaking people the standard of the Prayer 
Book as an absolute and unvarying form of worship. 
No doubt the Chicago-Lambeth Declaration has been 
influential in affecting this result. Whatever may be 
the esthetic ideals and historic value represented by 
the Book of Common Prayer,—and no Anglican would 
be tempted to undervalue these characteristics,—it 
remains true that a large portion of the English-speak- 
ing race prefer a different type of church service. In 
America certainly there is no wide-spread demand that 
the Prayer Book, whole and entire, should be made a 
condition of reunion among the several Christian com- 
munities. In England this wider outlook is hardly 
as yet developed in the common consciousness of the 
English Church. At the present time English Church- 
men are considering a step which was taken more than 
a century ago by the founders of the American church. 
There is no demand in England for Prayer Book revi- 
sion, save in connection with the Athanasian Canticle. 
There is no thought of dealing with Dissent by making 
provision for the kind of service which appeals to Dis- 
senting traditions. And yet there are signs of restive- 
ness in the use of the unvarying text of the Prayer Book. 

As a part of the public worship of the Church, the 
Athanasian Creed is manifestly unsuitable, and that 
quite without regard to the damnatory clauses which 
are now in English Church circles causing a good deal 
of uneasiness. To our mind, it is a mistake to centre 
adverse criticism on these few clauses or, by explaining 
them away, to attempt to make the creed acceptable 
to a congregation of the present day. We make this 
statement advisedly and with a full recognition of its 
implications. There is no proof in Christian antiquity 
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that the time of divine worship was regarded as suitable 
for absorbing knowledge of the most abstruse portion 
of the Christian faith. Speculative theology and meta- 
physical terminology have a great educative value. 
But during a church service there is hardly an oppor- 
tunity for the ordinary worshipper to prepare himself 
for a just appreciation of these highly useful factors 
of Christian training. The common use of tbe Atha- 
nasian Creed offends against the standards of public wor- 
ship. There are no damnatory clauses in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, yet the use of the articles in divine service 
would be universally objectionable. Those who, like 
Bishop Gore and Dean Armitage Robinson, are urging 
the permission to omit the Creed of Athanasius, are 
doing a good work in fostering truer ideals of public 
worship. It is improbable that any vital part of Chris- 
tian belief would be forgotten if there should be per- 
mission granted to omit this discordant element of wor- 
ship.—Churchman. 


The Nobler Deed. 


Ahmed and Omar, brothers,—so the tale 
Ran when I heard it told,—had each a hope 
To leave behind a deed which should not fail, 
But which, as years should widen in their scope, 
Might sound their merits through their native vale. 
Then Omar, laboring with wedge and rope, 
Lifted an obelisk whose height should cope, 
Pictured and grave, with the hot Khamsin’s gale. 
But Ahmed, wiser and of sadder heart, 
Digged deep a well to cheer the sandy waste, 
And planted there tall date-trees and replaced 
‘The sterile horrors by a lovelier art. 
Speak !—thou whose soul breathes an ambitious haste,— 
Which of these men performed the nobler part? 
—Samuel W, Duffield. 


Storm and Sunshine, 


It’s an old saying that into the making of an oak- 
tree go winds and cold quite as necessarily as sunshine 
and showers. There needs to be in the atmosphere 
something which checks rapid growth as well as that 
which feeds growth. When the fibres are compact, 
when the bark is thick and impenetrable, when the 
roots drive deep and far, then we have a tree for a cen- 
tury, and wood fit for endurance in a ship’s bottom or 
in a house timber. And storms and ice and hard soil 
are the stimulants to these qualities. Into the mak- 
ing of the sturdiest type of a soul must go the forces 
which teach patience, courage, fortitude, thoughtful- 
ness of others, indifference to present comfort and con- 
venience, quite as much as the forces of gentleness and 
health; and no man will learn to be brave who never 
has a danger to confront, nor to be patient when he 
has never a pain to bear and everything is prepared 
to his liking at the very moment he expresses a wish.— 
Rev. George A. Thayer. 


The Church v. Sects and Parties. 


BY REV. CHARLES FERGUSON. 


We are coming to understand that a sect is not a 
church: it is no more a church than a political party is 
a state. The prevalence of the sectarian spirit has ob- 
scured the essential church idea, just as party spirit ob- 
scures the true idea of the state. The history of the 
Church can not be traced in the history of sects. 

American civil society has not refused to ally itself 
with the Church. It has refused the alliance of the 
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sects and has cast them out of the forum of the common 
life. It is only in the distempered view of sectarians 
that the Church is seen as a sacred society set apart 
from the secular order. The fact is that the Church is 
a civil and secular conception, the working ideal of a 
genuine democracy. It has been growing upon the 
imagination of men for two thousand years, yet its ex- 
istence is not merely imaginary. Already it is a first- 
class power in politics. It prevails in American society 
as a diffused energy of immense momentum. It is elec- 
tricity in the air, and it needs only the storm to give it 
the definiteness of lightning and the striking power. 

The Church in its genetic idea is simply the industrial 
order on its ideal side. It is a way of organizing society 
for getting the greatest possible quantity and the best 
possible quality of work done. ‘The mission of the Church 
is to make goods-cheap and men dear. It stands for 
social organization in accordance with the principle of 
efficiency, the greatest of all being the person who has 
proved to be of the most service. The sects have masked 
the utterly practical character of the Church under a 
cloud of metaphysical theories. They have done their 
best to make the world suppose that a church is a com- 
pany of people who think alike on abstract and theo- 
logical questions, whereas the cardinal difference be- 
tween the Church on the one hand and every sort of sect 
and party on the other is that the Church has nothing 
whatever to do with abstract questions, but judges 
everything by its fruits. 

The Church is artistic and scientific: it is society con- 
stituted for creative enterprise,—the subdual of the 
earth and the building of the imperishable cities. It is 
pledged to no theory of rights; it begins with no specu- 
lative definition of the truth. It is the free association 
of the people for the discovery and enforcement of the 
eternal laws of social progress, whatever they may turn 
out to be. It knows nothing of the parlous antithesis 
between individualism and socialism, because it holds 
that the best interest of the individual is to serve society, 
and it is obviously the best interest of society that it 
should be served. There is no absolute sacrifice called 
for on either side, nothing but courage and a working 
belief that the universe is reasonable in its ground- 
plan. 

The Church proclaims a career for all kinds of talent: 
it is a social conspiracy for the furtherance of every pri- 
vate enterprise that is a public service and the suppression 
of every other kind as a public nuisance. The Church 
is the champion of intellectual liberty, the party of the 
arts and sciences. It is the mother of the university, 
the free city, and the industrial order. If the industrial 
order is to prevail, it must be through the prevalence 
of the Church over every social force that shall with- 
stand it. 

The Church, in becoming the University of the People, 
simply carries out to their logical conclusion the affirma- 
tive contentions of historic Protestantism: it realizes, as 
no so-called Protestant church has ever done, the prac- 
tical significance of ‘‘the right of private judgment.” 
And in proclaiming the principle that a man is ‘‘saved,”’ 
not by conformity to any conventional standard of good- 
ness, but by becoming a master of arts in the creative 
out-working of his own ideal, it gives effect to what was 
intended by the theological dogma of ‘‘justification by 
faith only.”’ 

The thing that is of permanent validity in Catholicism 
is the principle of ‘‘territorial jurisdiction,”’ the conten- 
tion that everybody belongs to the Church, whether he 
knows it or not and whether he likes it or not; that the 
Church comprehends all of the lives and the whole of 
the life of the people that live in any community in which 
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the Church has once set up its standard. And this claim 
of secular power and world-mission passes from the 
realm of reminiscence and enters into modern history 
in the conception of a church that condescends to the 
level of economics and undertakes to organize the people 
in American towns for the building of free cities and the 
advancement of civilization. 

Thus Protestantism comes to itself in a church that 
has become the university of grown men at their work, 
and Catholicism achieves its destiny in the same church 
conceived of as a social organization for the promotion 
of the arts and sciences and the control of the industrial 
order. 

The Church is not a political party, and never can 
be. It is the antagonist of the parties; but it must strip 
itself of its spiritual and intellectual pride, its pride of 
cultus and dogma, and must descend to the level on 
which the parties stand in order to conquer them. This 
is the humility that shall be exalted. The dead issue in 
American politics is the party issue: the live issue is the 
antagonism between the regenerated Church on the one 
hand and the reactionary parties on the other. The 
party struggle, in becoming a class struggle, has evacu- 
ated the battleground whereon the high issues of human 
progress are fought out. ‘The party struggle, if left to 
itself, cannot do otherwise than end in political paralysis 
and mob-violence, the sordid rivalry of Girondists and 
Jacobins, to grasp the reins of unregulated power. 

Philosophically considered, the party politics of the 
United States in the nineteenth century was a culmina- 
ting chapter in the history of the Church: it was the most 
real and passionate wrestle that the world has seen be- 
tween the historic principle of Protestantism on the one 
hand and that of Catholicism on the other. The two 
great parties were simply the most vital, the most full- 
blooded and secular, of the religious sects. It was be- 
cause the religion of the parties was more real and mo- 
mentous, commanded a more sincere devotion, than that 
of the sects claiming the names of Protestant and Catholic, 
that they were able to thrust the latter out of the public 
forum and hold the whole field of history-making for 
themselves. The American genius has never for a mo- 
ment been irreligious; and, in denying to the sectarian 
churches all part or lot in public affairs, it is not to be 
supposed that the intention was to cast out religion from 
the secular life, but rather to clear the ground of all 
irrelevances by expelling the futile hair-splittings of 
theology. It was in the bosom of the great political 
parties, through wars and vast adventures and with in- 
finite sacrifice of blood and treasure, that the great tra- 
dition of human faith was carried on, while the corpora- 
tions that called themselves religious stood apart from 
the field and grew more impotent and anachronistic with 
the lapse of each decade of the century. 

Of the two great parties one contended for the Catholic 
principle of union, the other for the Protestant principle 
of liberty. It was through the collision of these two 
stupendous forces, with all the incalculable crimes and 
losses that it entailed, that the American people have 
achieved what no other people has ever achieved,—a 
working conviction of the essential church idea, the idea 
that liberty and union are one and inseparable. It is 
the natural logic of this experience that an institution 
should arise in American communities to embody the 
lesson that has been learned, for in spite of all pessimism 
there is such a thing in human affairs as learning one’s 
lesson. Is it not puerile to argue that the partisan ex- 
aggerations that have cost us so dear should be made 
perpetual? It is as if one should say that half the ships 
Should be built with a list to starboard and half to port, 
in order that the navy as a whole might keep an even 
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keel. Yet this is the dictum of our most accredited po- 
litical philosophers, the best that they have to offer on 
the subject of government by parties. If law without 
liberty is despotism and liberty without law is anarchy, 
it would seem to be impossible for a mob of slaves and 
tyrants and another one of anarchists to establish a 
perfect republic by cancellation. As the great political 
parties have come to a clearer consciousness of their 
own meanings, the life has gone out of them, leaving 
only the gaunt and galvanic forms, two huge machines 
worked in the interest of classes. And this life of the 
dead parties is ready to pour itself into the organism 
of a synthetic society, a church that shall be more fed- 
eralist than Hamilton and more democratic than Jeffer- 
son ever dreamed of being. 

The history of the Church in its spinal marrow is the 
story of the rise of the industrial order. The Church’s 
mission is to restore human society to its norm and 
health, and the only healthy society is industrial society. 
It is the teaching of biology and sociology as well that 
every living thing must mount or die. All social progress 
is got by working. If the social organization is not for 
work, the organization is a disease. Now the amazing 
fact is that up to the present time there never has been 
seen on earth such a thing as a considerable human so- 
ciety organized for work. Always another idea than the 
industrial one has predominated in the organization of 
large social groups. The production of things that are 
of human value has always been subordinated to another 
consideration. That other consideration has been the 
establishment of some plan or other for the division of 
valuable. things. Wealth-production has always been 
postponed to wealth-distribution. The law-makers have 
always been so engrossed in the problem how best to 
divide up the good things that are produced by labor 
that they have given little or no attention to the ques- 
tion how best to produce them. Everything has been 
done to define and defend the rights of property, and 
very little to release the creative forces of mankind and 
direct them to fruitful ends. 

The Church has addressed itself to this false bias of 
the Old World, this disease of social organization, with 
perfect logic. It has ushered in the industrial order by 
a double process. First, it has made light of the thing 
that the law-makers have made much of, and, second, 
it has made much of what they have made light of. It 
has depreciated the importance of distributing wealth 
in what is supposed to be an exact accordance with 
desserts, and it has emphasized the importance of pro- 
duction, the worth of service, and the dignity of work. 
Thus a genuine industrial society is one that is determined 
before all things to economize the productive force of 
the people, and disposed to settle all questions of property 
rights on the general principle that the tools must be put 
into the hands that can use them. 

To speak of the rise of the industrial order in the 
United States is not to say that the industrial idea has 
actually acquired a preponderating power here. Such 
is not the case. What can be said is merely that this 
country is distinguished above all others as the country 
where for the first time in history the principle of social 
health has attained sufficient energy to fight for the life 
of society with a fair chance of definitive success. If 
we succeed in this adventure, we shall have established 
no Utopia, but the conditions of permanent progress. 
We shall have surmounted the deadly disease that has 
destroyed all the civilizations of the past. For every 
society that has adjusted its organization to the aim of 
wealth-distribution, in neglect of wealth-production, has 
evolved, by a longer or shorter process, a ruling and a 
ruled class, the oppressor and the oppressed, and has 
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died in the class-struggle. The Church therefore de- 

scends into the secular arena to abolish the class struggle 

and mobilize the forces of society for an endless march. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For the Christian Regtster. 


The Recompense. 


j BY EFFIE SMITH. 


O ancient Ocean, with what courage stern, 
Thy tides, since Time began, have sought to gain 
The luring moon, toward which they rise in vain, 
Yet daily to their futile aim return. 
Like thee do glorious human spirits yearn 
And strive and fail and strive and fail again 
Some starlike aspiration to attain, 
Some light that ever shall above them burn. 


Yet truly shall their recompense abide 

To all who strive, although unreached their goal: 
The ceaseless surgings of the ocean tide 

Do cleanse the stagnant billows which they roll, 
And the high dreams in which it vainly sighed 

Make pure the deeps of the aspiring soul. 


Flanking an Infirmity. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON. 


The newspapers tell us that the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough has gone to Vienna to be treated for deafness. 
The best sympathies of all hearts should surely be 
with her. In duchesses as such we may have little in- 
terest; but a duchess is a human being, and deafness 
is a blight from which, could our benevolent desires 
prevail, no human being should suffer. May she real- 
ize the utmost of her hopes, and on her return be able 
to show the way of relief to her brothers and sisters in 
affliction. A great throng are ready to set out for Vi- 
enna on safe assurance that the restoring medicine is 
there. But so many have gone to Vienna for this afflic- 
tion,—their particular Vienna, that is,—and returned 
no better than they went, that our hope for her is shad- 
owed by a doubt. There are, of course, forms of deaf- 
ness that yield to treatment, and hers may be of them; 
though, if so, she hardly need go out of England to 
be treated. But the common and far-prevailing type 
defies medicine. The best that can be won for it is par- 
tial relief, which mocks at last. And the reason why 
this is so, and must be so, two facts, if well considered, 
will make apparent. People perceiving that deafness 
is coming upon them often say, ‘‘I will take this diffi- 
culty in hand in season, and get relief while it is slight.” 
To take it in hand in season, however, the sufferer may 
need to make many backward revolutions of his dial. 
He did not begin to be deaf yesterday. For a long 
period the malady has been insidiously creeping upon 
him. I have intimate acquaintance with one who took 
this malady in hand in season, as he thought, only to 
be told by the aurist that he had come to him at least 
ten years too late. Then while it is slight! There lurks 
a sorrowful delusion here. Making the basis of our judg- 
ment the capacity of the normal ear, no one can be 
considered slightly deaf who is conscious of deafness. 
Nature gives us something like twice the hearing capac- 
ity that we need in the common relations of life, so 
that, unless his condition is made known to him through 
some special test, one must lose more than half his hear- 
ing before he is aware of the loss of any. These features 
of his case, intelligently meditated, should save any deaf 
man from illusion as to his prospects. He should see 
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in the light of them that, while there may be help for 
him in his struggle to preserve the hearing that yet re- 
mains, there is no recovery of that which he has lost. 
Aurists are sometimes spoken of in a cavalier manner 
for their failure to cure deafness; but in the majority 
of cases deafness has become chronic before a cure is 
sought, and a chronic malady of whatever sort 1s usu- 
ally beyond the scientific practitioner. Only the quack 
is equal to this thing. 

What then? There is Stoic fortitude, to be sure; 
also Christian resignation. But,as Thoreau did not care 
to be a martyr unless it was very necessary, so a vigor- 
ous man will not sit down to these while there is other 
resource. Grant that one cannot have the free use of 
his ears, by what means may he best get on without 
it? Itseems to me that, of all_resources now in sight, 
the one that promises most is lip-reading. This can 
never be an equivalent for good ears, but it may be of 
great service to such as cannot have them. It was 
offered me thirty years ago, and I made myself a fit 
example not to imitate by declining it. Since then the 
interest in it has been extending. In many of our cit- 
ies are teachers who devote themselves to it. In Bos- 
ton, Portland, New York, are public schools in which 
deaf children are instructed in it; and here at length 
is a book, ‘‘Self-instructor in Ljip-reading,’’ in which 
its principles and methods are clearly set forth. It 
is by Edward B. Nitchie of New York. Early deaf, 
he learned lip-reading, became a teacher of it, and is 
now a schoolmaster with a call to philanthropy, labor- 
ing to extend its blessing. There are features of the 
book on which only an expert could pronounce judg- 
ment; and, as it is a pioneer work, it well may be a ten- 
tative to better that are coming,—perhaps from the 
same pen. It is, however, clearly written. It is pro- 
fuse in practical examples; it is pictorially illustrated. 
In the method of study which it enjoins, Stupidity itself 
could hardly go astray; and we turn from its pages with 
assurance that its teachings are scientifically based. 

There is nothing mysterious about lip-reading. It 
builds on the fact that the visible mechanism of speech 
is in all men the same. There is indeed a degree of in- 
dividuality in this mechanism. Some use their lips 
less distinctly and emphatically than others, and there 
may be oddities who twist their lips to a wide depart- 
ure from nature. Such may now and then embarrass 
the lip-reader, but they do not discredit the rule on 
which he builds. This mechanism may therefore be 
regarded as a symbol, and the first thing is to learn on 
a comprehensive scale what it symbolizes. After this 
there is the training of the eye to quick observation. 
We are told that it is hard to learn; and I, who have 
found everything hard that I have ever tried to learn, 
can well believe it. Hard! So are Greek and meta- 
physics and the calculus. <A resolute spirit, however, 
does not turn from a practicable task because it is hard. 
He considers only whether its accomplishment will be 
profitable. But, for such as hesitate at this task because 
it is hard, here is a suggestive comparison. On a rail- 
way train not long ago a couple of young women who 
were deaf-mutes sat near us. With their finger language 
they were engaged in animated conversation, both talk- 
ing at once, as women are much given to doing. I 
tried to distinguish their signs, but their rapidity baffled 
my closest watch. They may not have been superior 
to me in natural aptitude, but what was only bewilder- 
ment to me was perfectly distinct to their trained eyes. 
From watching them I turned my eyes to a couple of 
women conversing in the ordinary manner. Of course 
there were the usual accessories of conversation,— 
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which are never without help to one seeking access to 
another’s mind; but it was to their lips, in the formation 
of words, that I gave attention. Their movement was 
of average rapidity, but it seemed slow and deliberate 
compared with that of the fingers I had been watching. 
As I watched, I saw words distinctly coined upon them,— 
this, that, yes, no, man. O eavesdroppers, what re- 
source is here! Now, though I have never learned lip- 
reading, through the habit of watching lips I have in- 
sensibly acquired something of the art, so that my tes- 
timony has not quite the weight that that of a novice 
would have. But, as I turned back to the deaf-mutes, 
it was with the feeling that, if I were required to learn 
their art up to their standard or lip-reading so far as 
needful for a fairly helpful command of it, I should 
choose the latter as the easier task. Yet our children, 
given an educated deaf-mute for playmate, will pick 
up the finger language, and find sport in its use. The 
distance from their rude skill to the high accomplish- 
ment of these women I suppose to be measured by simple 
practice. 

But what measure of service may one expect to find 
in this art? That in any given case must depend on 
native aptitude and the interest and enthusiasm with 
which the study is prosecuted. Within its possibilities 
is the intelligent following of a preacher or lecturer. 
In a book which I ventured some time ago I drew the 
mild criticism of the doubting by a similar statement. 
Yet I need go no further than my drawer to confute 
all scepticism on this point. Here is a passage from 
a letter of a young mari, who makes apparent effort to 
write with moderation: ‘‘I follow my pastor through 
his service with ease and pleasure, also many others 
in sermon or lecture. There are others whom I follow 
less easily, but I can usually catch the import of what 
they say. Facial expression is stronger in some than 
in others. A rapid speaker is more difficult to follow 
than a slow one. Those who hear with their eyes have 
difficulties quite analogous to those of their brethren 
who hear with their ears.’’ A woman who describes 
herself as very deaf thus writes me: ‘‘For some years 
it has been a joy to me to hear [by sight] my rector. 
I am rarely at a loss unless a gesture or a complete turn 
of the head hides his mouth for an instant. I then lose 
the thread. Otherwise, the full face, three-quarters 
or profile, is an open book wherein I detect the slight- 
est deviation from a pronunciation which I have thought 
correct; ...and so interested do I become that I often 
forget that I am trying, and feel regret when the last 
word is spoken. . . . I sometimes write out a brief synop- 
sis of a sermon preached by an entire stranger.’ A 
minister writes me of a woman who is a regular attend- 
ant at his church: ‘‘I know she can hear nothing that 
I say, yet after watching me through a sermon she will 
write out for me a very full and accurate report of it. 
I wish I could know that half of those who hear receive 
as much.” Closing now my drawer, here is an incident 
of a few weeks ago. At a public gathering I was brought 
in contact with a woman whom I had never seen before. 
Talk went on between us for perhaps twenty minutes, 
when it was revealed to me that she had heard nothing 
that I had said. Her conversation had been easy and 
graceful, but it was with her eyes and not her ears that 
she had taken in my words. In a little further talk 
she spoke of her church and her minister. ‘‘Do you 
understand your minister when he preaches?” ‘‘I 
follow him as others do.” Her minister was at the 
meeting, and I sought him. He told me she was a 
regular attendant at his church, and that, though hear- 
ing nothing, she took in all. At a later session of the 
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meeting I took a seat where I could observe her. There 
was no apparent effort to hear, but on her face was the 
responsive look of one who understands. 

There is no gainsaying testimony such as this. Yet 
it is much more than doubtful if all could acquire this 
art to the like degree of proficiency. People of decay- 
ing faculties or of faculties naturally dull might find 
such attainment impossible; and people ready enough 
in other directions might find themselves unapt in this 
one. My personal conviction is that comparatively 
few could attain this art to so complete a mastery. 
What then? There are many things which we find 
very useful in which our proficiency is far short of per- 
fect. I should cut a sorry figure in conversation with 
Cicero; but I am very glad that through early studies 
I can usually find my way to the meaning of a passage in 
his language. Men and women discredit their school- 
masters with ‘‘them things’ and ‘‘they was” and ‘‘we 
done it,” yet their faulty English is of incalculable value 
to them. It would be very pleasant to be able to follow 
a play at the theatre, but with book or magazine we can 
get through an evening very comfortably without it; 
and, though it is very desirable that we hear sermons, 
the most faithful spend comparatively little time in 
doing so. The great service of this art ‘after all is not 
in the public assembly, but by our firesides, at our tables, 
with our neighbors. Where the less proficiency will 
serve is the use far greater. And that this lower range 
of attainment is within the reach of very many, exam- 
ples about us make it impossible to doubt. I have for 
neighbor a woman who is very deaf, yet so skilfully does 
she bear herself that there are people in the community 
who can scarce believe that she is deaf at all. At my 
first meeting with her several years ago I talked with 
her half an hour, and went my way without suspicion 
of her infirmity. I am doubtful if she could follow a 
public speaker, and I am under the impression that she 
is rarely seen at a public gathering, but with a friend 
or two so seated that she can watch their faces she 
bears her part with ease and grace. 

Another case, peculiarly sad, but because sad perhaps 
the more impressive as illustration, has recently come 
to me. A woman totally deaf, but accomplished in 
this art, had been through some experience from which 
her mind was slightly off its poise. Friends were watch- 
ful over her. Of all things it was needful that her men- 
tal disturbance be kept from her. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in a street-car she saw some ladies talking about 
her; and she read from their gossipy lips the dark 
thought respecting her. This was a shock from which 
she is likely never to recover. 

Such cases show possibilities. Average eyes and an 
alert mind and patient toil are equal to this thing. They 
will not give one the equivalent of lost hearing, but they 
will yield something that will make the loss far more 
endurable. Even the standard here illustrated, the 
ability to discern what is said in common conversation, 
can be very considerably reduced, and a substantial 
help be yet realized. Suppose one’s eyes read off a 
half of what is said to him? Why, he has doubled his 
social eligibility. Yes, more than this, for, if one can 
read off a half, shrewd guessing will carry him far as to 
the other half. 

This acquirement requires time and makes demand 
for patience. But on what terms is the French language 
gained? How are art and music won? Time indeed 
is valuable; but for what is it more valuable than the 
flanking of such an infirmity? Is there no time wasted, 
or worse, that could be devoted to this achievement ? 
I would encourage no delusive hopes, but I sincerely 
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believe that, if large numbers of the deaf would devote 
to this study the time they spend in brooding over their 
misfortune, they would both keep their spirits in better 
health and win a resource that would make the way of 
life easier and brighter and more useful. 

CoNncorD, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Game of Life. 


BY REV. JOHN M. WILSON. 


Whereunto then shall I liken the men of this generation, and to 
what are they like? They are like unto children that sit in the 
market-place, and call one to another; which say, We piped unto 
you, and ye did not dance; we wailed, and ye did not weep.—LUKE 
Vii. 31,032. 


This is a parable of life, as Jesus says, for life is a game. 
The men of this generatiori and of our generation are 
like the Jewish children in the market-place playing their 
games, ‘‘dances’’ and ‘‘dirges.’’ Ther two domestic 
festivals of. Jewish life were funerals and marriages. 
In the mild air‘of Palestine a great part of these cere- 
monials was enacted out of doors upon the streets and 
squares. So the children formed their games upon the 
plan of these spectacles, just as our children mimic 
the life of their elders, playing house and store and 
church and parties and weddings. 

Life is a game in two senses of the word. First, as 
a pastime in which we make the hours fly with amuse- 
ment and pleasures, playing at life, giving parties, en- 
joying sports, devising and sharing in spectacles. Along- 
side of this is the sterner game of life, the contest with 
things, the struggle for existence, the clash of mind with 
mind, of interest with interest. 

Life as a game of pleasure is the extension of child- 
hood through all the years of maturity, and unhappy 
is the man who cannot play even up to the last. Life 
as a game—a matching of the individual against so- 
ciety, nature, and the world—is the serious business of 
common existence. 

It was one of the traits of Jesus’ mind to see life pict- 
uresquely, and to see it clearly. Perhaps, indeed, these 
two are one; for to see life as a picture is the best way 
to get at its meaning. Jesus means, among other things, 
that we must play the game of life, and not shirk it as 
the children in the market-place were doing. When 
some piped, others would not dance. Whensome mourned, 
others would not wail. These others were the sulky, 
whimsical, or lazy, who will not help to make the com- 
mon pleasure successful. There: are many men and 
women like them, who will not play, who will not give 
themselves heartily to the thing in hand, whether amuse- 
ment or work. They stand aside and sulk, or cynically 
depreciate and jest at those who enter into life seriously 
and enthusiastically. The great clog in all forms of 
social life is those who will neither dance to our piping 
nor wail to our mourning. In politics, in church, in re- 
form, in all kinds of social fellowship, those who will 
not play the game of life with their fellows make life 
doubly hard for those who are disposed to do their 
share. These, then, are the primary teachings of the 
parable, that we must play the game, and that the game 
of life is social, something shared with others. 

In general, we can see that the shirkers are of two 
classes, One class are the egotists, who will do nothing 
in which they cannot be leaders... A third ot a half of 
any group of children wish for leading parts in any game. 
Some learu to subordinate themselves and give others 
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a chance to lead. A few will never submit, and so prefer 
to drop out of the game. 

Men are but children of a larger growth. The ego- 
tists and insubordinates are numerous among men and 
women; and these will not play the game of church or 
society or politics unless they can be captains or lieu- 
tenants or sergeants or corporals. ‘lhese egotists dis- 
regard the first rule of life; namely, that all must play 
the game. 

There is no worthy organization of any sort in this 
city but might be one-half again as effective as it is if 
the egotists who now stand aside were to join and re-en- 
force its ranks. To be a private, an undistinguished 
worker, is intolerable to many selfish souls; and good 
works and causes suffer through their selfishness. This 
sin of egotistic aloofness has, “however, a most bitter 
sting; for miserable is a spirit made for activity and 
bound to idleness, while it sees others play the game of 
life with zest. 

Another kind of shirker is the man of little energy, 
who prefers to look on and get his fun or his exercise 
by proxy. This class includes two groups: the lazy 
who have so little life that they will not even be privates 
and subordinates and those who from shyness or self- 
depreciation think they can be of little use. Both these 
order of shirkers need the discipline and inspiration of 
working and playing with others. ‘‘Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.”” Not only 
because it will help the world, but also because it is life 
to play the game heartily, wisely; as a leader, if God 
wills it; as a private, if God wills it; in any case play 
hopefully, with enthusiasm and delight. This is life. 

In order to understand this more clearly, we must 
glance at one suggestion of the parable that is ordina- 
rily idle to think of. The men of our generation are like 
children in the market-place, for only in small part have 
they anything to do with inventing the games we play 
or the things we do. We are here, and the game is here, 
and it is ours to play. ‘‘We came not hither of our 
will or wisdom of our own.’ How great an inheritance 
weare borninto! Institutions, customs, and all the social 
bonds, privileges, and duties are furnished us. The 
world of nature that is our playground was fully pre- 
pared for our coming. The time and conditions of our 
coming were foreordained. The body we own with its 
capacities and possibilities was given us. At the start, 
then, we find ourselves predestined, made after some 
plan in whose devising we have had no share. 

It is quite true that the larger part of what any one 
is or will be on earth was arranged by nature and cir- 
cumstances and society and God before he emerged 
into this life. Nevertheless, with all this given and 
foreordained, there is a power to control and direct 
one’s self among the limits and bounds by which we are 
encompassed, which gives meaning to life. We call it 
will, reason, spirit. Whatever it is, it is the key that 
unlocks mysteries. It makes man heir and copartner 
with the Eternal. It is not true that we are chess-men 
upon the. game-board, that some watchful fate moves _ 
here and there as he will, and at last throws aside as 
mere toys of his will. 

Life is rather like the sailor upon the sea. The sea 
and the winds are not his to control. They may toss 
him to death and to an unmarked grave. More fre- 
quently, however, through compass, chart, and intel- 
ligence, he can win his way, fronting storms and head- 
winds, into the harbor of his desire. So we ‘are on a sea’ 
of life, tempestuous and treacherous often,—a sea we 
never made and cannot bound or restrain, but a sea 
we can chart, and can cross and recross by the master- 
ful intelligence which rises in us above all the domina- 
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tion of fate. Nine-tenths of all we are, we are by in- 
heritance and circumstances, but the one-tenth remain- 
ing is more significant than all the rest. For in that 
tenth of thought and will we share the free will of the 
spirit, who is the soul of all things. 

The game of life is provided for us: the playground, 
the companions, the institutions, are all at hand amid 
which we must live. Whether we play or sulk is left 
tous. All things are foreordained, yet the spark of heav- 
enly fire in every man will guide his feet among the pit- 
falls of sense and time if he resolves to follow it. 

You recall the story of Frankenstein, who discovered 
the origin of life and made a man. ‘This creation of his 
was a machine-monster, a soul-less organism, that under 
the law of its unreasoning and unmoral nature brought 
ruin and desolation upon Frankenstein and all his loved 
ones. This is a parable of the forces of the world work- 
ing without the restraint of the spirit. 

It is this divine element in nature and man that in- 
forms and ennobles the mechanical forces into which 
we are born. The man who shirks and shrinks from 
the call to act and do and be which life sends him drugs 
his spirit and misses the secret of life which is to create 
a personality out of the gifts and conditions that are 
given him. ‘This is not fatalism, although it faces the 
facts of life and blinks no truth. It is idle to bid men 
to be giants, saints, heroes, who are only fit for the daily 
round and common task of obscure careers. We must 
accept our limitations, and not chafe at them. The 
heroism that makes the world of common life glad is 
that spirit which rejoices in what it has, and makes the 
most of small things. 

The main thing is to play the game such as it is with 
spirit, eagerness, joy. Life is in great part a gift that 
we cannot alter, but our use of it is our own achievement 
and our glory. It is a precious stone which we may 
cut and fashion until it shines like a new creation. Its 
value was all there at first, hidden or obscured. Our 
use of it is that which revealed it to our fellows and 
justified our possession of so fine a gem. 

The talent of life may be put at interest or lie hidden 
in the napkin. It is our human value that makes our 
life worth the living. Do we help, cheer, instruct, 
inspire, warm, other lives? That’s a life put out at in- 
terest. It accumulates value like a good investment. 
So we are not bidden to do impossible things. God 
asks us only that we shall play the game joyously, seri- 
ously, and until the end. Every man is, therefore, 
nine-tenths predestined and one part free. It is his 
own resolution that gives worth to all the rest. If he 
aecepts life and plays his part, what he wins makes his 
limitations less important and less confining. There 
is a vein of harmful fatalism in many of us. We do not 
use ourselves to the utmost. We imagine limitations 
that are not. The noblest life is that which asserts 
itself most, and will not yield to the things that threaten 
its peace and happiness. Every man should say to 
himself daily, ‘I am the master of my fate, I am the 
captain of my soul.” 

he enemies of life are best conquered by facing them, 
and, though we go down like the sailor wrecked by a 
tempest, we can carry hence with us a spirit self-mas- 
tered and serene. There is no loss but moral loss. In 
the game of life no true man is ever beaten. He only 
is beaten who consents to defeat, and weakly runs from 
the field. Life is like a game in that it has many risks; 
and the widest and best life incurs most risks. He who 
risks most wins most, is the law of the spirit. For 
whether he wins or loses the immediate objects of his 
desire, he always gains in fulness of life and courage 
of heart. 
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There are two simple rules that apply to tie game of 
life. So far as it is pastime,—and much life is pastime,— 
we must be agreeable, gentle, kindly. This is one-half 
of life. Robert Louis Stevenson writes: ‘‘One person 
I have to make good, myself. But the duty to my 
neighbor is more nearly expressed by saying that I have 
to make him happy—if I may.’’ We sometimes re- 
verse this good rule. In the interchange of life’s game 
we must be gracious, gentle, genial. Then, so far as 
life is a contest, a matching of strength, a wholesome 
struggle for prizes and honors, we must be fair. So 
here we have the full philosophy of the wise life: first, 
we must play the game with spirit and enthusiasm even; 
second, we must be kind; last, we must be honorable. 
Here is the whole duty of man. 

And yet this is not all. To keep up the figure of the 
game, it must be the lot of most of us to fail often; and 
we shall not have learned the lesson of life if we cannot 
fail gracefully, without embitterment of spirit or con- 
tempt for those who have done better than we. ‘‘There 
is indeed one element in human destiny that not blind- 
ness itself can controvert. Whatever else we are in- 
tended to do, we are not intended to succeed. Failure 
is the fate allotted.’ So says Stevenson again. And 
he continues, ‘‘Life is not designed to minister to a 
man’s vanity.’ When we have done all, we are yet 
unprofitable servants. We all have the habit of regard- 
ing life as a thing of rewards and punishments. We are 
looking always for applause to follow upon our good 
deeds and efforts. If we do not hear the huzzas of our 
fellows, we look for crowns in an after-life, or merit placed 
to our credit in a great doomsday book. ‘This is the 
last and noblest lesson of life, to know that do all we can, 
and yet we may fail and fall short of the prizes of life. 
This is the common fate. And our life is like a game 
in this last respect, that, even though we fail of the dis- 
tinctions and substantial gains that men seek, we yet 
have our reward in the game itself. 

We have played: that is our reward. We have striven, 
loved, sorrowed, rejoiced, hoped, despaired. This is 
life, a game of changing experiences, a group of inspir- 
ing and cheering incidents, a little labor, a little sleep. 

The failure of many lives is that they have missed the 
joy of the game by seeking and expecting it in some 
reward, something outside of the game and _ struggle 
itself. For all the chief prize is life, the delight and 
appreciation of a thousand little things that make up 
a day, a year, a lifetime. 

Fai, River, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


When one is sad or out of sorts for any cause whatever, 
there is no remedy so infallible as trying to make some- 
body else happy.—/. W. Carney. 


He is not truly patient who is prepared to suffer only 
as much as seems good to himself, and only from those 
whom he himself chooses.—Thomas @ Kempvs. 


Never give way to melancholy. Nothing encroaches 
more. I fight against it vigorously. One great remedy 
is to take short views of life; for every substantial grief 
has twenty shadows, and most of them shadows of your 
own making.— Sydney Smzth. 


Carve the face from within, not dress it from without. 
Within lies the robing-room, the sculptor’s workshop. 
For whoever would be fairer, illumination must begin 
in the soul: the face catches the glow only from that 
side.—W, C. Gannett, 
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The Religious Nature. 


We take from an editorial lin the first 
number of the American Journal of Religious 
Psychology and Education the following pas- 
sage relative to the nature of the religious 
problems which need to be studied and to 
the purpose for which the new magazine is 
founded :— 


Religious pathology, a new and suggestive 
theme, seeks, in the aberrations of the re- 
ligious instinct, to show both its power and 
its peculiar proneness to excess, and would 
already lay down a few lines, rough and pro- 
visional though they be, between what is 
normal and abnormal. That the religious 
nature has diseases both chronic and acute 
of its own not only its history, but many of 
its contemporary manifestations abundantly 
show. It is also already plain that we can 
gain insight into the working of the factors 
of the healthful life of piety by observing 
them ‘‘writ large” in its distempers, just as 
sanity in general profits from the study of 
insanity. Some, again, are now seeking to 
vindicate or probabilize the fact of inspira- 
tion and some of the other functions of the 
Holy Spirit by a new scrutiny of not only 
genius, but of ecstatic and hypnoid states 
in which the ordinary mental processes are 
quickened and exalted, and even think side- 
lights to be cast upon ‘this theme by the ob- 
servation of so-called trance-mediumship, 
control, telepathy, etc. Certain it is that 
the doctrine, not only of inspiration, but 
even of revelation, needs a form of restate- 
ment that is more consonant with psychic 
facts. 
a new and even clinical justification as a 
therapeutic process of extraditing the trau- 
mata of evil from the soul in a way which is 
most suggestive in explaining how sin may 
be forsaken and how pardon operates sub- 
jectively. Pity is no longer studied as only 
a part of esthetics, but in a way which shows 
that the story of the cross is its most con- 
summate masterpiece and how, when rightly 
directed and sufficiently evoked, it has a 
power, Nietzsche to the contrary notwith- 
standing, of transforming life, and which the 
modern world had forgotten. Faith is shown 
to be one of the supreme words in the vo- 
cabulary of the soul, the bearer of the un- 
seen world of the morally ideal, and the 
organ of that best part of history, which is 
not yet written because it has not yet oc- 
curred. Its ictus may be connected with 
something like sympathetic vibrations from 
the soul’s immemorial past, and its phe- 
nomenon of irresistible conviction stands 
forth in a new way when illuminated by the 
higher evolution and anthropology. Script- 
ure is coming to be slowly revealed as the 
chief practical text-book of the race in a 
large ethnic psychology that reaches to the 
depths, and does not so scrupulously confine 
itself as do so many of its modern academic 
expositions to the surface phenomena of 
psychic life. Prayer, too, is almost a cate- 
gory of the heart, not only a passion of many 
savages whose lives centre in it, but also of 
the devotees of even a religion like Buddh- 
ism which gives it no object and provides 
no place for it in its cult. Its high subjec- 


Again, confession has had, of late,. 
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tive function for man is established even if 
no prayer had ever been objectively an- 
swered. Biology has lately given the world 
a new conception of death and its function 
in the world, which teems with possibilities 
for religion which are only just beginning to 
be exploited. More perhaps than anything 
else, modern psychic study emphasizes sin 
and evil as the church grows euphemistic 
about them. These studies have already 
established points of connection, on the one 
hand with melancholia, and on the other 
with pessimism, while its roots in sex and 
its relations to heredity are being understood 
as never before until some bio-psychologists 
almost wish to take the pulpit to bring out 
aright the old anthems of Pauline conviction 
of sin, and Socratic convictions of human 
ignorance. We cannot here characterize or 
perhaps even name all the old problems that 
are beginning to glow with a new light like 
the baby faces awaiting incarnation onthe 
canvases of the old masters, Sacrifice, 
poverty, obedience, chastity, asceticism, re- 
nunciation and its motives and forms, creeds, 
dogma and doctrine, worship including sac- 
raments, rites, ritual, and ceremonies, priests 
and saints, the psycho-pedagogic aspect of 
miracles, especially those of healing, as re- 
lated to mental states, the nature, value, 
and limitations of personality, the feminine 
aspects and functions of religion and Mari- 
olatry, the Sabbath as a philosophical insti- 
tution and the uses of rest from fatigue of 
body and soul, the relation of religion to 
art and esthetics, the place and form of 
symbols, vows, and oaths, the psychology of 
sects, the relations of religious feeling and 
belief to morals and conduct,—all these and 
many more topics have anthropological sides 
which theology has too often failed ade- 
quately to recognize which are quite distinct 
from, and, to some extent, independent of, 
historical criticism or textual exegesis. To 
report the literature upon such topics as 
these, and, we hope, in some degree to con- 
tribute to their further development, will be 
the first object of this journal. 


The Character of Abbas Effendi. 


Your correspondent, Mr. Sydney Sprague, 
protests in the Register of June 30 against 
the justice of certain charges made against 
Abbas Effendi, the leader ‘of the Behai 
Church, in my review of his life and teach- 
ings in your edition of April 14. 

I wish to speak of only one point, that, 
namely, where it is argued that the grave 
charges against Abbas Effendi rest only on 
the accusations of his half-brothers, and 
that their words should not outweigh those 
of the multitudes who believe and put their 
trust in him. 

These questions (whether Abbas has 
cheated his relatives and been guilty of 
other frauds and cruelties toward members 
of his own family) are not questions of dogma 
or devotion, reverence or trust, on the part 
of those who do not know his domestic life, 
but of fact, as established or refuted by those 
who do know that domestic life. The testi- 
mony of his brothers, therefore, properly 
outweighs the credulous worship of hun- 
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dreds of thousands who do not know the 
details of that domestic life. But it is not 
merely the brothers who have made these 
and similar charges. Next to the brothers, 
who else would be better likely to know than 
the man who for forty years was the secre- 
tary of Beha Ullah, the father of Abbas? 
This secretary of Beha Ullah, for forty years 
esteemed and trusted by the family (Khadim 
Ullah Mirza Agha Jan by name) has pub- 
licly charged that Abbas hid the last part 
of the testament (or will, regulating the 
family property and leadership of the 
church) intrusted to him by his father, and 
has refused the numerous requests made to 
settle the controversy about the inheritance 
by exhibiting the-testament; and, further- 
more, Abbas (the secretary charges) wilfully 
misinterpreted some of its contents. Abbas 
(the secretary charges) prohibited his fol- 
lowers from correspondence, discussion, or 
even trading with those who do not admit 
his claim to be the divinely appointed head 
of the Church. 

On one occasion (so the secretary has 
publicly charged), when the step-mother of 
Abbas, the widow of Beha, was paying Abbas 
a visit, Abbas was so enraged because she 
adhered to the side of the younger sons that 
“he rose up and furiously attacked her, with 
the evident intention of doing her bodily 
harm,” At another time he seized the hand 
of his youngest sister and repeatedly struck 
her with her own hand on her head. 

These and many more charges have been 
made by the venerable secretary, who for 
forty years enjoyed the confidence of Abbas’s 
father, Beha Ullah, from whom the Behais 
take their name. 

Mohammed Hosein El-Shirazi, a promi- 
nent Behai, in a published epistle also 
charged Abbas with having “intrigued in a 
rather peculiar manner to gain personal 
benefits and the most absolute supremacy,” 
hiding away the vital part of the testament 
by which he claimed the family and spirit- 
ual headship and defrauding the younger 
sons of that which is legally theirs. 

The lack of space will permit me to quote 
only one more testimony, that of Mrs, Rosa- 
mond Templeton of Haifa, whose father was 
Owen, the philanthropist, and whose first 
husband was the well-known writer, Lau- 
rence Oliphant. Mrs. Templeton is a Chris- 
tian lady of the highest character and im- 
partiality and was for many years a close 
friend of Beha and Abbas. 

In an interview with Abbas, near the be- 
ginning of the family quarrel, Abbas asked 
Mrs, Templeton to look into and judge the 
differences. 

Mrs. Templeton accepted the task. Abbas 
(says Mrs. Templeton) ‘“‘stated during this in- 
terview, first, that his chief accusation against 
the younger brothers was that they failed 
to recognize and obey his authority; second, 
that this authority was founded on the testa- 
ment given him by his father, Beha ’u’llah; 
third, that several persons had seen this 
testament, but his brothers were not among 
these. Each of the other brothers has a 
testament from their venerated father.” 

“The matter, then, was a very simple one. 
I wrote letters [says Mrs. Templeton] to the 
three brothers, the Effendis, Abbas, Mo- 
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hammed Ali, and Badi Ullah, asking them 
to meet at the tomb of their father, which 
is their shrine, on a certain day, and there 
to read the three testaments before witnesses 
selected by either side and myself, and also 
that I might be permitted to bring a pho- 
tographer to photograph the testaments, in 
order that copies might be sent to Persia. 

“Abbas Effendi refused this request; and 
the two younger brothers accepted it, say- 
ing that they were willing to obey, to the 
letter, the testament of Beha ’u’llah, be- 
longing to Abbas Effendi, but that they 
must see the testament with their own eyes 
ere they could obey it. 

“This was certainly a most reasonable 
demand and one which Abbas Effendi should 
have only been too happy to grant. With 
regard to business matters, Abbas Effendi 
has not been just to his brothers, who have 
suffered a great deal and very nobly and un- 
complainingly in consequence.’”’ 


“The family has an income from the gov- 
ernment as well as a revenue from three vil- 
lages. These funds Abbas Effendi has ap- 
propriated for eight years, and with these 
has made his charitable gifts (?), leaving the 
forty dependants of the younger brothers to 
live as best they could. The anxiety of 
these years has marked the faces of the 
younger brothers with deep lines of care. 
The government money they could have 
reclaimed simply by presenting a request to 
the Mutassarrif of St. Jean d’Acre. But 
they refused to take these steps, believing 
that a legal accusation of their brother would 
be against the spirit of their father’s wishes.” 

Such, in brief, is the published testimony 
of Mrs. Templeton, a witness whose honesty 
and impartiality is undoubted. In the light 
of such evidence was not the writer of the 
notice of Mr. Phelps’s unstinted encomium 
of Abbas Effendi quite justified in suggesting 
that there might be another side to the 
shield? THE REVIEWER. 


Some Ancient Queries. 


[The following “Queries” were found in 
manuscript form among the papers of a New 
England Friend, who died thirty years ago 
at the age of ninety-three. They are printed 
with the original spelling. They appear to 
be copied from the book of Discipline of 
New England Yearly Meeting, edition of 
1785. Acopy of this Discipline will be found 
in the Library of Moses Brown School (for- 
merly Friends’ School), Providence, R.I.— 
Ep. of the American Friend.] 


Are all meetings for Religious Worship 
and Discipline duty attended the hour ob- 
served and are friends Preserved from Sleep- 
ing and taking Snuff therein or from Inter- 
rupting the Solemnity of the Ocation by 
frequent going out of meetings or other in- 
decent behaviour, 


Is love and Unity maintained Amongst 
you as becomes the followers of christ are 
tail bearing back-biting and Spreading of 
evil reports discouraged and where any dif- 
ferences arise are endeavors used Speedily 
to end them 
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Are friends carfull to bring up those under 
their direction In plainness of Speech be- 
haviour and apparel in frequent Readings the 
Holy Scriptures to Restrain them from read- 
ing Pernicious books and the corrupt con- 
versation of the world. 


Are friends carfull to avoid the Excessive 
Spirtous lickquers the unnecessary frequent- 
ing of taverns and places of diversion and 
keep in true moderation and temperance 
on the account of births marrages burials 
and all other ocation. 


Are poor friends Necessities duly inspected 
they releived or Assisted in such business as 
they are capable of do their children free- 
partake of learning to fit them for business 
and are they and other friends children 
placed among friends and are friends carfull 
to visit those in affliction. 


Do no young or Single persons make or 
admit proposals of Marrage with Each other 
without consent of parents or gaurdians 
not keep compattry with those of other So- 
sieties on that account And if parents give 
their consent to or connive all their Chil- 
dren keeping company or matring with 
those of other Societies are they delt with 
according to our discipline or are there any 
professing with us who have been present 
at marriages consumated contrary to the 
rules of our discipline. 


Do no widows admit of proposals of mar- 
age to early after the death of their former 
husband or from widowers soon after the 
death of a former wife then is consist- 
ant with decency. 


Do you maintain a faithful testimony 
against taking of oaths against payment of 
priests wages or those called church rates 
and against defaurding the King of his dues 
by avoiding to purchase or sell goods un- 
lawfully imported or prise goods and against 
being concerned in lotteries of anv kind. 


Are friends carfull to make their wills and 
Settle their outward estates whilst in health 
and take friends advice therein when neces- 
sary and are they clear of purchasing of 
Negros and do they use those well which 
they are possessed of Indeavouring to in- 
struct them in the princibles of the christian 
Religion. 


Are friends carfull to live within the 
Bounds of there Surcomstance and to avoid 
Lanching into trade and bisness Beyond 
their abilities to manige are they punctual 
to there promoses Just In the payment of 
their debts and are such as are faulty in 
those respects timely Laboured with and 
sutubelly admonished. 


Are there belonging to this meeting with- 
out certificates or are there come from other 
places appearing as friends who have not 
produced certificates. 


Do you take due care regularly to deal 
with all offenders in the Spirit of meekness 
and wisdom without partiality or unneces- 
sary delay in order where any continue Ob- 
stinate Judgment according to the nature 
of the case may Be placed upon them in 
the authority of truth. 
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| Old South Lectures for Young People. 


The Old South Lectures for the summer 
of 1904 began Wednesday afternoon, July 
13. The course will be upon ‘‘Heroes of 
Peace,” the several lectures being as fol- 
lows: July 13, John Eliot, the Apostle to 
the Indians, Prof. Edward C. Moore; July 
20, Horace Mann and his Work for Better 
Schools, Mr. George H. Martin; July 27, 
Mary Lyon and her College for Girls, Miss 
Mary E, Woolley; August 3, Elihu Burritt, 
the Learned Blacksmith, Rev. Charles E. 
Jefferson; August 10, Peter Cooper, the Gen- 
erous Giver, Mr. Edward H. Chandler; Au- 
gust 17, Dorothea Dix and her Errands of 
Mercy, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot; August 
24, General Armstrong and the Hampton 
Institute, President Booker T. Washington; 
August 31, Colonel Waring and How he made 
New York clean, Rev. William Elliot Griffis. 

Free tickets for the course are furnished 
to all young people under twenty applying 
in their own handwriting and enclosing 
stamp. A limited number of tickets will 
be sold to adults for $1.50. Free tickets 
to teachers. 


Literature. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia.* 


The publishers of this work are making 
| wonderful speed in the fulfilment of their 
promise. Of the twelve volumes agreed 
upon at the outset, seven are already issued. 
When this great work is completed, we shall 
have for the first time materials enough for 
a history of the Hebrew race in all ages and 
countries. It is a wonderful story, and 
shows, as almost no other record of a people 
does, that there are mysterious currents in 
the life of nations which go on their way, 
bearing men with them whether they will 
or-no, confounding all calculation, and mak- 
ing of no account the counsels of the so- 
called leaders of the human race, 

For Christian readers who have no special 
interest in modern Hebrew biography there 
are many articles in. these volumes of first- 
class importance. In this volume, for in- 
stance, under the letter J, come articles 
on Jeremiah, Job, Joel, Jonah, Joshua, 
Judges, Jephthah, James, also on Kings and 
Lamentations. In these we get not merely 
the current comments of Biblical critics, but 
much Jewish lore, popular and rabbinical, 
which often throws a new light upon an old 
story. In the story of Jonah there is an 
amusing account of the scientific manner in 
which the sailors treated Jonah to find out 
whether he was the real cause of their calam- 
ity. Praying that they might not be held 
accountable for his death, they first lowered 
him far enough for the water to reach his 
knees. The storm diminished. They drew 
him back, and it increased. They tried this 
several times, lowering him deeper each 
time, with like results, until at last, when 
he was at the deepest, they cast him off, 
holding themselves no longer responsible 


* Tue JewrsH Encyciopepta. Vol. VII. Italy—Leon. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. $6. 
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for his fate. Comments which are of im- 
memorial antiquity, and traditions which 
have come down parallel with the Biblical 
books, give us many new points of view. 
These ancient writings no longer stand apart, 
miracles, isolated from the common life of 
mankind. They shade so insensibly into 
the folk-lore of the Hebrew race that we 
see them more nearly in true relations to 
the life of the people out of which they 
sprang. They illustrate anew the saying of 
Emerson,— 


“Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 


Of course every Christian will naturally 
look first for the article on Jesus of Naza- 
teth to see what attitude is taken by the 
writers in regard to the great controversy 
between Jew and Christian. The subject is 
treated by Samuel Krauss, Ph.D., professor 
of Normal College, Budapest, Hungary, and 
in its main features is very like the work of 
critics in the Encyclopedia Biblica. The old 
Jewish hatred of Jesus and of Christianity 
does not appear, excepting in a statement 
that the claim of authority attributed to 
Jesus was “‘unique in Jewish history, and 
indeed accounts for much of modern Jewish 
antipathy to Jesus, so far as it exists.” 
Many of the obscure problems relating to 
the Messiahship are reserved for treatment 
under the head of Messiah. For further dis- 
cussion of the death; resurrection, and doc- 
trine of Jesus, reference is made to articles 
to come on the Lord’s Prayer, the Lord’s 
Supper, and the Sermon on the Mount. 

In Russia there are more than five million 
Jews. They have now for more than a hun- 
dred years been persecuted and restricted 
as to their homes and places of business. 
Writers in this volume affirm that centuries 
ago Jews were loyal and prosperous citizens 
of the empire, that they were honored and 
respected until under the leadership of fierce 
bigots, both of the Roman and of the Greek 
Church, they were murdered, banished, or 
forcibly baptized, while everywhere they 
were deprived of political rights and the 
social privileges which they had enjoyed 
before: Under the government of John 
Sobieski, who was a stanch friend of the 
Jews, they were able to make some headway 
against the Jesuits, and partly regained their 
former prosperity. 

The book of Job is discussed by Max 
Seligsohn of New York and by the late Dr. 
Carl Siegfried of Jena. Like all other mod- 
ern critics of the new school, they hold that 
the book of Job is composite in its origin. 
Many Talmudic and other traditions are 
cited in regard to Job and the authorship 
and date of the book which bears his name, 
but all that we really know about it is that 
the book appears in the Old Testament. It 
must have been written later than the book 
of Deuteronomy, but whether by Jews or 
Gentiles does not clearly appear. Appended 
to all these articles is a full Bibliography of 
the subject. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By William Harbutt 
Dawson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Not very long ago we met in an Ameri- 
can print the assertion that Matthew 
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Arnold’s day is over; that, while some of 
his poems are still quoted and some of his 
phrases are still remembered, he is practi- 
cally unread, and his inevitable destiny is 
the ‘“‘rank of the great forgotten.’ This 
book, however, tells us in its preface that 
“there is to-day a cult of Matthew Arnold.” 
“It is growing,” says the author. “It must 
grow.” And he goes on to give the reason 
for the faith that isin him. A little further 
on he tells us that the ‘‘cult of Matthew 
Arnold is the cult of idealism, using the word 
not, of course, in its philosophical meaning, 
but indicating the pursuit of perfection as 
the worthiest working principle of life.” 
This judgment, following upon the previous 
one, we are peculiarly glad to meet; for, 
though not insensible of Arnold’s limitations, 
it was not pleasant to think of the eclipse 
of an intellect so virile and so noble. The 
“cult”? may be mainly English as yet, but 
it will reach America in due time; and, when 
it appears, our welcome will be cordial. 
Some of Arnold’s ideas of education we should 
want to qualify, some of his views of religion 
we strongly dissent from; but as an antidote 
for our commercialism few things could be 
better than the clear atmosphere of his 
idealism,—that large view of culture that 
proves everything by its contribution to 
the upbuilding of man. And, when the 
“cult” appears, this book may well be its 
hand-book. It is not a life of Arnold, but 
a.thorough and comprehensive study. His 
works here come before us again, their teach- 
ings analyzed and classified, their applica- 
tion to the thought and life of England 
clearly shown, their absolute value thor- 
oughly tested. The author quotes freely. 
Indeed, the book, though woven together to 
utter his mind, is yet an anthology of what 
is finest in Arnold’s writings. The style of 
the book is clear and winning and dignified, 
its temper faultless, while its appreciation 
is warm, its criticism is frank and searching. 
In short, it is such a work as we conceive 
that most scholarly and most genuine of 
men might have liked to have written of 
him. 


SUPERVISION AND EDUCATION IN CHARITY. 
By Jeffrey Richardson Brackett, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.— 
The significance of the educational move- 
ment in charity, mainly developed in the 
last quarter of a century, is well brought out 
by this sketch of the agencies that have 
furthered it and the degree of importance 
that has been attained. Clearer ideas of so- 
cial service prevail, based on personal contact 
with the needy and looking toward wider 
opportunity of useful and happy living for 
both poor and prosperous. Correctional 
work aims now at the uplift of individuals 
and improvement in the conditions of living. 
Problems are to be solved in scientific ways, 
and leadership in charity is to be considered 
a calling of usefulness and dignity. Mr. 
Brackett points out much in this record of 
progress of which Americans may be proud, 
such as the Massachusetts system of proba- 
tion for first offenders, the indeterminate 
sentence with study of criminals practised 
at Elmira, and the methods of renovation 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. The weakness of 
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the movement is that it does not yet claim 
public interest and responsibility with suffi- 
cient force. Public opinion must be edu- 
cated; but the movement, touching as it 
does law, civics, and religion, is to go on, 
and call to its aid an increasing number of 
men and women of ability and influence. 


THE Motor Pirate. By G. Sidney Pater- 
noster. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
The automobile has furnished the theme for 
a tale of piracy as ingenious, complicated, 
thrilling, and even blood-curdling as that of 
any story of things that happened under the 
black flag. How a motor could be made so 
swift as to outrun all others, how it could 
be so disposed of between piratical advent- 
ures as to escape the notice of the detec- 
tives, how it could terrorize a whole com- 
munity, and its operator hold up even the 
most august personage in England, is fully 
explained in this veracious narrative. The 
deeds of the ancient highwayman are cast 
into the shade by this robber who has at 
his command all the resources of applied 
science. A duel between the pirate and 
another expert rider, who both seek the 
favor of a beautiful maiden, results of course 
in the destruction of the pirate and the win- 
ning of the maiden by the man who deserves 
her. 


CoME TO ME, O YE CHILDREN. By R. A. 
Armstrong, M.A. London: Sunday School 
Association. 2s. net.—Mr. Armstrong has 
put together in this little volume some of 
the talks to children which he has given 
from time to time in the regular Sunday 
morning services in Hope Street Church, 
Liverpool. He tells, in simple language, but 
without the affectation of ‘‘talking down,” 
such stories as the death of Balder and the 
Irish legend of Maeldune to illustrate the 
spirit of love and forgiveness. The beauty 
of simple goodness, the inspiration of heroic 
lives, the value of a cheerful spirit, and 
other simple, every-day lessons that the 
smallest child can understand and practise 
are presented in such a way that one im- 
agines they would not be easily forgotten by 
the children fortunate enough to hear them. 
The best of it is that in the printed form they 
may be made helpful to many far away from 
the sound of Mr. Armstrong’s voice, but thus 
brought within the reach of his influence. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Vir Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia publish a devotional book called 
Faces Toward the Light, written by Sylvanus 
Stall, D.D., associate editor of the Lutheran 
Observer. The readings are of various 
lengths, and are intended for Sunday ser- 
vices in the home or for private worship. 
They cover the various phases of the Chris- 
tian life.—joy and sorrow, temptation and 
triumph, repentance and endeavor. 


For a long time a need in the student’s 
world has been a book affording a bird’s-eye 
view of the field of comparative religion, to 
serve as an introduction to that study. For 
this Prof. Carpenter’s little volume of 115 
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pages (The Place of Christianity among the 
Religions of the World, London, Green, 50 
cents) is just the thing. Of course it is emi- 
nently readable, and equally, of course, emi- 
nently sound and sane. Student, minister, 
and layman can use it with profit, and will 
find that it may be read through at a single 
sitting. 

Ginn & Co. publish a revised edition of 
The Leading Facts of French History by 
David H. Montgomery. Montgomery’s his- 
tories have become standard text-books. 
The notes run along at the bottom of the 
page; and a genealogical table, a summary 
of principal dates, a list of reference books, 
and a good index add to the general useful- 
ness. The important events with their 
causes and results are clearly traced, and 
all subjects have been treated impartially. 
Each section ends with a brief summary, 
and there are fourteen maps and eleven 
full-page illustrations. ‘The author has con- 
trived to make the book interesting as well 
as accurate. 


We have no objection to dialect stories 
when the variations of spelling clearly in- 
dicate pronunciation, but a story in which 
half the words are arbitrarily misspelled, as 
an end instead of a means, quickly becomes 
wearisome and impossible. The very title 
of Hezekiah’s Kortship indicates the trouble, 
for how else should one pronounce “ court- 
ship’? In the first two lines seven words 
are spelled correctly and ten incorrectly; 
but why should “his,’’ for instance, be 
spelled “hiz”’ or ‘‘commanded” with a k 
instead of a c? Hezekiah’s wife tells her 
own love-story, and also the difficulties under 
which she labored in trying to write it out 
for the city man who offered to pay for it. 
She earns thereby the money to pay off the 
mortgage. If the author had kept to the 
inflexible rule of dialect stories, to let the 
spelling indicate pronunciation, it would 
probably have been well worth reading. 
The book is written by Frank A. Van Den- 
burg and published by Richard G. Badger. 
($1.25.) 


The Magazines. 


It is announced that, following serial pub- 
lication in the Century, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
“The Youth of Washington: Told in the 
Form of an Autobiography” will be published 
in two editions in the fall, one limited to five 
hundred copies. The August chapters of 
this unique serial will tell of the circumstances 
leading to Washington’s retirement from the 
colonial service, and,.later, of his appoint- 
ment on General Braddock’s personal staff. 


The August number of Scribner’s will be 
a fiction number. This is the fifteenth of 
the annual fiction numbers that have been 
published by the Scribners. In these num- 
bers has appeared some of the best work of 
the most famous writers of fiction; and also 
some of the best work of writers that have 
afterward become famous. A list of the 
writers for these fiction numbers, if printed, 
would present an array of the most promi- 
nent novelists and short story writers of the 
world. The present fiction number will be 
an altogether remarkable issue, rich alike in 
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text and in illustrations, and including what 
is claimed to be the best fiction ever collected 
in a single magazine. The short stories are 
by Rudyard Kipling, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Edith Wharton, Josephine Daskam, Robert 
W. Chambers, Philip I, Allen, Katharine 
Holland Brown, and Guy Wetmore Carryl, 
while other contributors are Henry van Dyke, 
Robert Grant, Nelson Lloyd, John Finley, 
and E. S. Martin. The Kipling story, com- 
ing, as it does, after a long interval during 
which the author has written practically no 
fiction, will naturally have an extraordinary 
interest. It is entitled ‘“‘They,’’ and is a 
moving story of great imaginative power, 
the motive of which is the love of children. 
The Hibbert Journal for July —The current 
number contains nine articles adapted to 
the reading of scholars who are concerned 
with problems lying a little remote from 
the main highways of human activity. The 
Lord Bishop of Rochester writes to Sir 
Oliver Lodge on the Reinterpretation of 
Christian Doctrine. He welcomes the en- 
trance of such men as Sir Oliver upon the 
field of theological investigation, being sure 
that theology can teach them something, 
and will gain by whatever they bring with 
them. Dr. A. C. Bradley of Oxford treats 
of Hegel’s Theory of Tragedy, with a com- 
parison of ancient and modern tragedies in 
regard to the issue of the conflict. Herder, 
his Life and Teaching, with applications 
to modern thought, are discussed by T. 
Bailey Saunders. Dr. W. R. Sorley of 
Cambridge contrasts Two Idealisms which 
he finds in modern thought. In the one 
nothing exists without the thinker: in the 
other reality is independent of the thinker. 
Dr. S. H. Mellone presents some aspects of 
The Problem of Immortality in the light 
of modern investigation. He sets aside the 
spiritualistic hypothesis, although admitting 
telepathy and apparitions as real. He 
thinks science is giving negative evidence 
for the doctrine, and holds that we are 
more sure of the ends than of the beginnings 
of life. Dr. W. F. Cobb treats of L’Hy- 
pocrisie Biblique Britannique, a phrase in 
which Parisians wittily describe the British 
way of looking at Christian dogmas and the 
Christian Church. He describes the disso- 
nance felt and noticed as the result of the 
union of Saxon and Celt, often in the same 


person. Dr, William Knight shows the 
Value of the Historical Method in Phil- 
osophy. In considering the Problem of 


Evil, Mr. St. George Stock boldly affirms 
that there is a realm of evil that is outside 
of and independent of the God of grace. 
We must cease to assert that God is all if 
we would keep our faith in a God who is 
good. Dr. C. Montague Bakewell of Cali- 
fornia shows the Relation between Art 
and Ideas. He holds that the highest 
thought concerning goodness and truth must 
go into the art that is to please, and appeal 
to the whole man. It is surprising, in reading 
these articles, to see how Aristotle and Plato 
dominate tHe thought of all these writers, 
and how little the work of Darwin, Spencer, 
and Huxley, and others of their kind, comes 
into the field of thought. The discussions 
which follow are echoes of former articles, 
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and often, because they are brief and con- 
tentious, more interesting than the original 
papers. 


Literary Notes. 


The leading article in the Living Age for 
July 30 will be “Count Tolstoi on the War.” 
This is the complete text of the ten-column 
letter in the London Times, in which Count 
Tolstoi recently arraigned the Russian gov- 
ernment and the czar with such vehemence 
that the Russian Council of State had under 
serious consideration the punishment of the 
author for his plain speaking. It is in the 
count’s most characteristic and scathing 
style. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Bygone Days; Memories. Forthepiano. By G. Bonaldi. 
Seashore Waltzes. Forthe piano. By Frank A. Ryan. 
Four Very Easy Piano Pieces by George L. Spaulding. 
Buttercups and Daisies; Dance of the Plough Boys; 
Gathering Wild Flowers; Wild Rose Polka. 
Somewhere. Song for medium voice. By Thomas Curtis 


Clark, 
Melody in G. Piano solo for the left hand. By P. A. 
Schnecker. 
Happy Greeting. Forthe piano. By A. E. Warren. 
Souvenir. Forthe piano. By A. E. Ziegler, 


By M. B. Gilbert. 
Moment Musical. Forthe piano. By Stepan Esipoff. 
Elsa’s Bridal Procession. From “Lohengrin.’’ For the 
piano. By Richard Wagner. Trans. by Franz Liszt. 
Polish Dance. For violin and piano, By Carl Dorn. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Matinée Waltzes. For the piano. 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 


272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street ee Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howg.u, 
xo Czar St., Toronto, Can. 
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For the Christian Register. 


When I’m Grown. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


When I’m grown, won’t it be fun 
Making boys my errands run? 

Work is very bad for me, 

That is plain as plain can be. 

I can feel myself grow sick 

When I’ve played, and then must pick 
Up the toys that I have had. 

Work for me seems ’most too bad. 
Raking leaves for me is kept, 

I can’t play till walk is swept, 

And my broom, sometimes it stops 
Where the boys are spinning tops. 
Mamma says, “‘ All men must work: 
No great man was known to shirk.” 
Papa’s work I like the best,— 

Ride on train, and all the rest. 

Papa stands each day to show 

How much more I need to grow. 
I’ve reached buttons on his vest. 
When we find I’ve grown the rest, 
He’! say, ‘“‘ John, you may, I think, 
Come down town and write with ink.” 
Then I’ll put some glasses on, 
Looking over to say, ‘‘John!”’ 

To some boy with work not done. 
When I’m grown, won’t it be fun? 


For the Christian Regzster. 


My Lord of the Rice-bag. 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 


From old Japan comes a curious tale, full 
of courage and of might; and it tells of great 
and glorious rewards for kindness shown to 
those too weak and small to protect them- 
selves against cruel and powerful enemies. 
It is about a brave warrior who was known 
far and wide as the ‘“‘Lord of the Rice-bag.” 
Now to be lord of the rice-bag means a great 
deal more in Japan than it would here, In 
Japan rice was then, as it is now, a most im- 
portant part of the food of both rich and 
poor; and one who was lord of a rice-bag 
would be a man of wealth and power. Now 
let us see how this doughty warrior of old 
gained this title. 

One day, at a time when Japan was at 
peace with her enemies, so that the war- 
rior was not needed on the battlefield, he 
was suddenly called to the royal palace to 
consult with the Mikado. The warrior had 
just come back from a visit to his friend, 
the King of Dragon-land; and the message 
which the Mikado sent was a very impor- 
tant one and came in a very strange way. 
A snow-white dove had flown to the warrior’s 
door, bearing about its neck a scroll of white 
silk, on which was sketched a picture of the 
Mikado’s palace with the great river winding 
about its base. In the centre of the bridge 
that spanned the river the warrior saw with 
horror an enormous serpent that seemed 
even in this tiny sketch to fairly writhe with 
fury and rage. This was all, but the war- 
rior saw at once that the ruler of all Japan 
and his entire court were held prisoners in 
the palace by this huge serpent. 

Not one second did the warrior wait, but 
rushed out of his home and was on his way 
to the bridge in less time than it takes you 
to read about him. A great crowd followed 
him as soon as people found out where he 
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was going; for it was now thirty days that 
the serpent had held the bridge against all 
comers. Eager voices told him what an 
awful foe he was to meet. Full fifty feet 
long and as thick as a well-grown cherry- 
tree was the serpent. At the sound of a 
foot on the bridge he would raise his ugly 
head, dart forth his poisonous tongue, and 
lash his huge coils about so furiously that 
the bridge trembled beneath him, More- 
over, so hard and polished was his skin that 
the arrows sent against him by the archers 
of the Mikado were shattered into bits as 
they struck against his shining coils. 
Nothing daunted by the horror of this tale, 
on strode the warrior, followed by a crowd 
that grew larger and larger as he drew near 
the bridge. Not a man stepped on -the 
bridge, however, except the warrior; and 
the noisy crowd grew strangely quiet as it 
watched the meeting of the one man and 
the huge serpent. At the sound of the first 
foot-fall on the bridge, up went the ugly flat 
head, an ominous hiss sounded on the still air, 


| and rays of blazing fire darted from the angry 


red eyes. The warrior did not falter for a 
single second. On he strode, looking ever 
right into the serpent’s fiery eyes. The 
ugly creature writhed in fury, and its great 
coils tossed like the waves of an angry sea, 
as ever nearer and nearer the warrior came 
steadily on. ; 

At last the serpent gathered all his mighty 
force in one supreme effort, and raised his 
great body ready to spring upon the warrior 
and crush the life from his body; but the 
brave man was too quick. One bold leap 
he gave, cleared the ugly head upraised to 
strike, and landed square on the glittering, 
tossing coils, 

On he walked, as if this writhing serpent 
was a smooth pathway of shining silver; 
and when he reached the further side, and 
turned to look at the great, angry serpent, 
what do you think he saw? A tiny dwarf, 
who humbly bowed before him, and knocked 
the boards of the bridge three times with his 
head as a token of respect as he said: ‘Ah, 
most noble lord, you are indeed a hero! 
For weeks I have laid here in this horrible 
guise, waiting for a man to come brave 
enough to conquer me; for only such a man 
can give me the help I need. My home is 
at the bottom of this river, but I am driven 
from it by a monster, a centipede, who lives 
at the top of yonder mountain, Come with 
me, I beg you,and help me in my great 
need.”’ The warrior was delighted at the 
chance of some big adventure; and so, send- 
ing a message to the Mikado by one of the 
men who, now that all danger was over, 
pressed close about him and the tiny dwarf, 
he followed the little man to his home be- 
neath the blue water. 

A coral palace was this beautiful home, 
with curtains of waving seaweed and deco- 
rations of rare shells and gems and curious 
water-plants. Crabs as big as men, water- 
monkeys, newts and tadpoles, were the ser- 
vants and body-guard of the dwarf; and all 
bowed their heads to the floor of the palace 
as their master and his guest came in, 

A delicious meal was quickly served on 
trays of pearl and dishes of sea-green shells. 
Since all these water-folk lived in Japan, 
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of course they ate their food with chop- 
sticks, and these were of rose coral, beauti- 
fully carved. 

All was joy and pleasure. A band of 
mermaids had just entered the palace, and 
were singing a song of welcome to the dwarf, 
when a horrible rumbling that shook the 
coral walls was heard. Then there came a 
dull, dragging sound, and strange red lights 
began to flash and gleam on every side. 
The sea-folk trembled with fear, and in 
place of songs and merry-making there arose 
a wailing cry,—‘‘The centipede, the centi- 
pede!” The warrior sprang to his feet, 
grasped his bow and arrow, and rushed to 
the open door. There a fearful sight that 
might well send. terror to even his brave 
heart met his eyes. A centipede, fully a 
mile long, was rushing down the mountain 
at a terrific rate of speed. The bright lights 
came from the creature’s feet he (had a thou- 
sand on each side); and a sticky poison that 
glowed like fire oozed from them, and left 
a shining, poisonous trail down the moun- 
tain side. 

There was no time to lose, for the centi- 
pede was already half-way down the moun- 
tain side. Quick as a flash the warrior let 
fly a mighty arrow from his famous bow,— 
a bow so heavy that ten ordinary men could 
not lift it from the ground. He never missed 
his mark, and so the arrow struck the centi- 
pede right in the middle of his forehead, just 
where it should have killed him at once. 
But, to the warrior’s amazement, it glanced 
off, as if it had struck against polished steel; 
and, not in the least injured, the monster 
kept calmly on his way. The danger now 
was very grave. The creature was at the 
edge of the river. One moment more, and 
the pure water would be polluted with the 
filthy poison. : 

Suddenly there popped into the warrior’s 
head something he had been told when a 
small boy by his wise old nurse,—that an 
arrow moistened by tears from the human 
eye would surely kill any evil creature. It 
was pretty hard for such a big, strong man 
to shed tears; but he was not the man to 
let such a trifle upset his plans. He snatched 
up a water onion lying near him, rubbed it 
in his eyes, and then, dipping an arrow in 
the quickly falling tears, sped it with right 
good will at the scaly monster just as he had 
reached the river’s brink. 

Ah, but the warrior held his breath as 
the’ arrow struck! Then he shouted with 
joy, and all the sea-folk joined in a great 
triumphant cry that rang throughout the 
Kingdom of the Sea, as they saw the arrow 
pierce the flintlike forehead of the monster, 
and come out at the back of his head. 

Over rolled, the centipede, with a crash 
that shook the land as if by an earthquake 
shock. The glittering light from his poison- 
ous feet faded into a dull glow and then 
flickered entirely out. Instantly, now that 
his work was done, the warrior was trans- 
ported to his own home. Here he found a 
great quantity of lovely gifts awaiting him, 
and on each one was written, “From the 
grateful dwarf.” There was a jewelled 
sword of such magic power that its owner 
would always be victorious in war, and with 
it a coat of mail through which no weapon 
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could ever,pierce. There was, too, a gor- 
geous roll of rainbow-hued silk which would 
never grow less, no matter how many yards 
were cut from it. But the greatest gift of 
all was a huge bag of rice which could never 
be emptied. Year after year the warrior fed 
his family and his friends from this magic 
bag. In time of famine people came to 
his home by hundreds, and to all he gave 
with generous hand from his overflowing 
bag. 

This brave and noble lord was always 
ready to share his good fortune with others, 
and so his name became famous. Not only 
in his own land and in his own time was he 
known for his good and brave actions, either; 
for you see that you children of to-day, here 
in this far-off land, are reading the story of 
“My Lord of the Rice-bag.” 


The Robin that Remembered. 


There was trouble in Robintown, in the 
Apple Orchard country. Father and Mother 
Robin were flying from tree to tree in great 
distress, and all their friends were hurrying 
to see what had happened. I knew the 
secret the two had guarded so carefully,— 
of the nest in the old Sweet William apple- 
tree with its three tiny, wide-mouthed babies. 
I thought of Neighbor Browne’s black cat, 
and left my work to hasten out and see what 
was the matter. 

As I stood in the old orchard, llstening, 
I heard a faint cry from the grass under the 
tree, and, after careful search, found one of 
the baby robins lying helpless on the ground. 
I suppose it must have fallen over the edge 
of the nest, for it was not yet strong enough 
to fly. Somehow too it had broken a leg, 
either in its fall or in its struggles after it 
reached the ground. 

Tenderly taking it in my hand and speak- 
ing a soothing word to Father and Mother 
Robin, who ceased their plaintive cries when 
they saw their little one in my hands, I took 
the little sufferer to the house, lined a box 
with cotton for a resting-place, and set the 
broken leg as well as its restlessness would 
allow. Such a hungry baby! It was always 
ready to be fed and never seemed to have 
too much. Would it be possible for a grow- 
ing robin to overeat, I wonder? 

The days passed by, and Tony—as I 
named my little charge—soon grew large, 
and he and I became the best of friends, 
The broken leg was strong again, and before 
long Tony was hopping around the room and 
following me from place to place about my 
work. But I knew I must not keep my 
little pet a prisoner. So one sunshiny morn- 
ing I opened the window and let him look 
out upon the beautiful free world. 

He turned his head from side to side, 
studying the strange, new country; but soon 
he heard the happy notes of other birds not 
far away, and, giving me a bright look from 
the corner of his eye, away he flew—to free- 
dom. But every morning Tony appeared 
at my window for his breakfast, and often 
he would come into the tree in front of the 
house and sing me one of his most joyous 
songs. If I went to the door and called, 
“Tony!” he would give a quick, short cry 
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and stretch out his wounded leg, now en- 
tirely well, in a peculiar way, seeming to 
remind me of the accident which had brought 
us together. 

When autumn came and the robins flocked 
together, ready to escape the cold by flying 
South, I expected to say good-bye to my 
little friend forever. I often wondered where 
he spent the snowy days and if he ever 
thought of me. Imagine my surprise then, 
one bright spring morning, to hear outside 
my window that peculiar call which I knew 
only Tony would make. 

I hastened to the door, and, sure enough, 
there was my little friend. The spots on 
his breast had given place to an even red, 
and the mate that he had brought with him 
told me that he was now a full-grown robin, 
ready to face the responsibilities of life. 
What his mate thought of such unusual pro- 
ceedings I would like to know; but Tony had 
not forgotten, and had come to tell me their 
happy secret, ‘‘Mrs. Tony and I are looking 
for a nice, shady place in Robin Town to 
make our home this summer.” 

I am sure they found it, but I wonder 
whether Tony ever told his children of 
strange adventures, ‘‘when I was a boy,” 
in the giant’s castle, and how the giantess 
proved a kind friend and helper in his need.— 
Alice B. Fletcher, in the Congregationalist. 


Moth. 


I feel so sorry for all moths ; 
They are such silly things, 
They just can’t keep away from lights 
Until they’ve burned their wings. 
Johnny Jones. 


What a Boy did. 


Jamie Pettigrew was the smartest boy in 
our class. Willie Hunter was a real good 
fellow too, and Willie and Jamie used to 
run neck and neck for the prizes. Either 
the one or the other was always at the top 
of the class. 

Examination day came round, and we 
were asked such a lot of puzzling questions 
that, one by one, we all dropped off till, just 
as we expected, the first prize lay between 
Jamie and Willie. 

I shall never forget how astonished we 
were when question after question was an- 
swered by Willie, while Jamie was silent; 
and Willie took the prize. 

I went home with Jamie that afternoon, 
for our roads lay together; but, instead of 
being cast down at losing the prize, he seemed 
rather to be mightily glad. I couldn’t un- 
derstand it. 

“Why, Jamie,” I said, ‘‘you could have 
answered some of those questions: I know 
you could.” 

“Of course I could,” he said with a light 
laugh, 

“Then why didn’t you?” I asked. 

He wouldn’t answer for a while, but I kept 
pressing and pressing him till at last he 
turned round with such a strange, kind look 
in his bonnie brown eyes. 

“Look here,” he said, “how could I help 
it? There’s poor Willie. His mother died 
last week; and, if it hadn’t been examination 
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day, he wouldn’t haveJbeenfat school. Do 
you think I was going to be so mean as to 
take a prize from a fellow who had just lost 
his mother ?”’—Sunday School Advocate. 


The Horse that swam the River. 


The doctor’s horse had grown old, and the 
doctor sent him to a farm across the river 
to pass his last days in ease and plenty. 
His wide pasture, sloping gently to the river, 
contained everything to please a horse, a 
never-failing spring where out-bound vessels 
filled their water casks, at which he might 
drink if he chose, instead of from the river, 
shady willows in the hollows, and on the 
knolls apple-trees where he might help him- 
self to the apples that fell. 

But, in spite of all, he must have grown 
homesick; for one morning the old horse ap- 
peared at the doctor’s stable door. His wet 
coat told the story: he had swam the river. 

At his pasture the Penobscot is seven hun- 
dred feet wide, very deep, and the tide and 
currents are strong. No animal had ever 
crossed it there before except a band of cir- 
cus elephants, too heavy to venture on the 
toll bridge, and even these had swam across 
some distance above. 

After reaching the opposite bank, the 
horse had to locate the town, and, when he 
got to it, make his way the whole length of 
a city of twenty thousand inhabitants to his 
home. 

Probably the old horse had never swam a 
stroke before in his life. How did he know 
he could get home by water, when he had 
always crossed the river by bridge before? 
Alice M. Farrington, in the Christian En- 
deavor W orld. 


The teacher gave to the class the following 
sentence for a writing exercise: ‘‘The owl 
flies swiftly and silently after his prey.” 
One boy handed in, ‘‘The owl flies swiftly 
and silently after he has sazd his prayers.” 


All the children were asked to bring to 
the grammar class a short original composi- 
tion about some article they saw in daily 
use, and this is what one little boy wrote :-— 


“THE NEEDLE. 

“The needle is a sewing tool. It is com- 
posed of two parts,—the point and the eye. 
The eye is made of air, and is what you 
stick the thread through. The point is made 
of steel, and is what you stick through the 
cloth.” —Y outh’s Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


832 
Good News. 


Oenone. 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncall’d for), but to live by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
—Lord Tennyson. 


Doves to the Windows. 


The death, which seems untimely, of Dr. 
Theodore Herzl, awakens a new interest in 
the romantic plans which he had for the 
renewal of Zion. The greatest works of 
civilization in history thus far have been 
the westward march of Abraham, whatever 
that movement may have been: the exodus 
of the Hebrews from Egypt to the Promised 
Land; and the voyage of one hundred men 
and women and children from the English 
to the American Plymouth in 1620. Dr. 
Herzl did not shrink from doing the duties 
of a Moses of our time, and no American of 
intelligence who knows that without a 
leader one million persons crossed the ocean 
last year from Europe to America will say 
that the proposal to place a few thousand 
Jews in the Holy Land every year is an ab- 
surdity or chimerical, — 

By a coincidence which one would call 
curious, if there were not so many of such 
coincidences of history, at the very moment 
when Palestine is ready to receive Israelites 
who wish to establish a new Zion, there are 
waiting, one might say, on the shore of the 
Black Sea, not a thousand miles north of 
them, hundreds of thousands of Jews who 
are eager to leave the questionable hospi- 
tality of the Russian Empire. No Israelites 
of our time have shown more distinctly the 
temarkable characteristics of the race of 
Israel than these Russian Jews. In our 
schools, in our colleges, on the Exchange of 
New York or Chicago, the Russian Jews and 
Jewesses, of whatever age, are showing in 
America what a Jew can be and can do as 
they have shown in Russia how a Russian 
Jew can suffer. And one steamboat voyage 
of a thousand miles will take five hundred 
of such Jews, more or less, to a seaport of 
Beyrout,—a voyage, as things go now, of 
perhaps four days. At this moment, as it 
appears, the Russian Empire wants to be 
rid of them, At this moment, as is certain, 
the magnificent pastures, not to say forests, 
of Edom are waiting to receive them, Ac- 
cording to the most reliable of modern trav- 
ellers those regions east of Jordan are now, 
as they were in the Saviour’s days, the most 
attractive regions of the world. 

The head of the Ottoman Empire has not 
shown great ability in administration; but 
even he has wit enough to prevent the 
passage of immigrant steamers through. the 
Bosphorus, nor to interfere with the landing 
of Europeans at Beyrout on the. shores of 
Asiait 43 

It would seem to an outsider that the 
true policy of the true Zionist of to-day is 
not .so.much to hold public meetings. in 
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Prince Albert’s Hall or in Faneuil Hall as 
to make a contract such as a great banker 
knows how to make with some steamboat 
company, of which scores could be named, 
to place three or four good boats on a new 
line of travel between Odessa and Beyrout. 
Let the year 1904 try the experiment. If 
Palestine and Edom need more inhabitants 
(and by all accounts they do), if Southern 
Russia needs fewer Jews (and it is certain 
that she wants fewer), make it easy for the 
Jews in Russia to fill up the vacant places 
in Palestine and Edom. ‘‘These are those 
that fly as clouds, and as doves to their win- 
dows, ... and it is the ships of Tarshish that 
are to bring thy sons from far, their silver 
and their gold with them, for the name of 
the Lord God and for the Holy One of Israel.” 
It is in the twentieth century that we are 
living; and, if the men of the Hebrew race 
have the wit which they are thought to 
have, they will use the machinery of the 
twentieth century to fulfil the promise: 
“Thy people shall inherit the land forever. 
The little one shall become a thousand, and 
the small one a strong nation.” 

If only the active world could be made 
to understand that God carries out his de- 
signs by week-day work as well as by the 
words of Sabbaths or of Sundays! If the 
Register or the New Era, or any other Isaiah 
of our times, could make the world see that 
he works his wonders by the great physical 
enginery of the time, and that he commis- 
sions Robert Fulton or Corliss or the Cramps 
or the people at Fore River as truly as he 
ever commissioned Cyrus or Alexander! 
Fortunately for his children, his kingdom 
comes. He rides on the whirlwind and the 
storm. Epwarp E. Hate. 


Prospectus of a New School of 
Liberal Theology. 


PURPOSE OF THE ScHOoL.—The friends of 
liberal Christianity on the Pacific Coast have 
felt for many years that, if their cause were 
to prosper and be extended as it deserves 
through the great region west of the Rocky 
Mountains, there must be a school in this 
district for the training of ministers for their 
work on the very field they are to serve. 
Hitherto it has been necessary for those 
wishing to prepare for the liberal ministry 
to go to the East for their training,—a pro- 
cedure which necessarily involves great ex- 
pense, and removes the student for several 
years from the field with which it is especially 
important that he keep in close touch of 
knowledge and sympathy. _For lack of suit- 
able opportunity many have thus been pre- 
vented from studying for the ministry, and 
churches have been obliged to draw their 
ministers almost exclusively from the East. 

By the generous action of four stanch 
friends of Unitarianism in California—Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Cutting of Oakland and 
Mr. and Mrs, Horace Davis of San Francisco 
—it has now been made passible to initiate 
the desired school, and the opportunity is 
offered to any that desire it to make ample 
preparation for their work without leaving 
the Pacific Coast. Z 

LocaTIon.—The school will be 


opened at 
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Oakland, where it has had placed at its dis- 
posal beautiful and commodious quarters 
in the parish house of the First Unitarian 
Church, at the corner of Fourteenth and 
Castro Streets, one of the most convenient 
locations in the city, adjoining the public 
library, and easily accessible from all trans- 
portation lines. 

AFFILIATIONS.—The school will be under 
the patronage of the Unitarian Church, and 
will be for the present under the direct con- 
trol of the American Unitarian Association ; 
but, while the first wish of its founders is to 
offer opportunities to students desiring to 
enter the Unitarian ministry, it will be in 
no narrow sense a sectarian institution. No 
doctrinal tests will be required of either in- 
structors or students, but every encourage- 


-ment will be given to the candid and unbiased 


study of religious truth in a spirit of broad 
sympathy and of wide tolerance of differ- 
ences of opinion, and with such application 
of scientific method as the best scholarship 
demands. 

The direct aim of the school will be to 
prepare its students for practical and effi- 
cient work in the ministry; and, while the 
necessity for a thoroughgoing intellectual 
preparation and for careful scholarship will 
be constantly kept in view, it will also be 
remembered that studies are but means to 
an end, and especial emphasis will be laid 
upon such phases of his work as will tend 
to Make the minister, under modern condi- 
tions, an effective influence in the religious 
and moral life of the community. 

Apmission.—It is highly desirable that 
candidates for admission should have had 
a college course or its equivalent; but stu- 
dents not college graduates will be admitted 
who can show by examination or by evidence 
of previous study that they are able to pur- 
sue the work of the school with profit and 
success. Students whose previous training 
is deemed insufficient will be required to sup- 
plement it by special work at the university, 
to be prescribed by the dean. All students 
will be considered as on probation during 
the first semester. 

No student will be encouraged to enter the 
school or permitted to continue in it who 
does not give reasonable promise of becom- 
ing a really efficient and successful minister. 
Any other course would be a mistaken kind- 
ness to the student and an injustice to the 
churches. 

Candidates for admission should present 
testimonials of moral character above re- 
proach and of religious earnestness, and 
should give satisfactory evidence of serious 
purpose and of adequate intellectual prepa- 
ration, 

INSTRUCTION.—Rey. Earl Morse Wilbur, 
A.M., S.T.B., for eight years minister of 
the Unitarian church at Portland, Ore., and 
more recently of the church and Theological 
School at Meadville, Penn., has been ap- 
pointed dean of the school. It is expected 
that he will be assisted in the work of in- 
struction by other ministers in the vicinity, 
while students of the school can do a con- 
siderable part of their work at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, easily reached 
by street-cars from Oakland; and further 
courses can perhaps be arranged for at other 
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institutions in the vicinity. The Faculty | ministry, 
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will not be recommended: to 


will naturally be increased as the require-! churches. 


ments of the school shall demand. 

Srupires.—The courses of study offered 
will include the subjects usually taught in 
theological schools, and will cover the lan- 
guage and contents of the Old and the New 
‘Testament, the history of Israel and of the 
Christian Church, the comparative study of 
different religions, theology, the prepara- 
tion and delivery of sermons, the organiza- 
tion of church activities, the work of the 
pastor, ete. Especial attention will be given 
throughout the whole course to the prepara- 
tion of sermons as the focal point of the 
minister’s activity, and to pastoral care and 
the organization of the parish as the prac- 
tical side of his calling. 

The curriculum will at the start be planned 
and developed as the needs of the students 
shall suggest. Such hours for classes will 
be arranged as will make possible attendance 
upon the necessary courses at the University. 

The University of California offers an un- 
usual number of courses directly serviceable 
for ministerial education. These include 
courses in Logic, Psychology, the History of 
Philosophy, Ethics, Pedagogy, Hebrew and 
Christian History, Economics, Problems in 
Sociology, the Semitic Languages, Greek, 
the Philosophies and Religions of China and 
of Japan, English Composition and English 
Literature, German, the Natural Sciences, 
ete. Intending students are referred to the 
University Register* for a statement of the 
conditions of admission either as regular or 
as special students. 

Special lectures or courses of lectures will 
be arranged for from time to time, as may 
be possible, upon subjects of particular in- 
terest to the theological student. 

The school will have from the beginning 
the use of a well-selected theological and 
reference library of about one thousand vol- 
umes, which will be increased from time to 
time as may be necessary. The Oakland 
Free Public Library, adjoining the school, 
has about thirty-five thousand volumes and 
a well-furnished reading-room;-and students 
taking courses at the University will have 
aecess to its library of over one hundred 
thousand volumes. , 

It is probable that arrangements can be 
made so that students who desire the ex- 
perience can do some work in social settle- 
ments in San Francisco or Oakland, either 
in vacation time or during the school year. 
The churches in the vicinity of the school 
offer abundant opportunity for gaining ex- 
perience in the work of the Sunday-school, 
of young people’s societies, and of other 
branches of church activity. 

Grapvuation.—The course of study for 
college graduates will cover three years, and 
for others four years or more, as circum- 
stances may seem to require. In due timea 
charter from the State will be sought, that 
authority may be had for conferring degrees 
in theology. 

Students who have not completed the 
course of study with credit, or who have 
not otherwise shown evidence of ample 
preparation for doing efficient work in the 


*Sent on application to the Recorder of the Faculties, 
¥ , Cal, by 


EXPENSES.—No tuition-fee will be charged 
students of the school. ‘Tuition at the Uni- 
versity also is free to residents of California, 
while non-residents are charged the nominal 
fee of ten dollars each half-year.. Board 
and lodging may be obtained in private 
families in Berkeley and Oakland at from 
eighteen to thirty dollars a month, and in 
students’ boarding clubs in Berkeley at from 
fifteen to twenty-two dollars a month. Other 
expenses, for clothing, books, and inciden- 
tals, vary with the habits of the individual, 
who can best estimate them for himself. 
The ordinary expenses of a student, includ- 
ing personal expenses, need not exceed three 
hundred dollars a year. 

A limited number of opportunities for 
self-help will be available through salaried 
positions in connection with Sunday-schools, 
occasional supply of pulpits by qualified stu- 
dents (with the approval of the dean), and 
other opportunities which students may dis- 
cover for themselves. It is also hoped that 
friends of the school will provide scholar- 
ships, making it possible for promising stu- 
dents to pursue the work of the school, who 
without such aid might be unable to do so. 

CALENDAR.—The academic year of the 
University begins on Friday, Aug. 12, 1904, 
and students purposing to take courses in 
the University should be on hand at that 
time. ‘The first exercises of the school will 
be held on the following Tuesday, August 
16. ‘The holiday recess will be from Decem- 
ber 22 to January 9, inclusive. ‘The school 
year will close Wednesday, May 10, 1905. 

CLAIMS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF THE MIN- 
IstRy.—Notwithstanding all that has been 
said for a generation about the decline in 
the influence of the ministry, there has per- 
haps never been a time when it presented 
stronger claiins or more attractions to men 
of the right spirit and of suitable qualifica- 
tions than it presents to-day. ‘There cer- 
tainly has never been a time when it made 
so great demands upon those proposing to 
choose it as a career. More than ever be- 
fore it calls for men of superior character 
and abilities, not only deeply reverent and 
entirely in earnest, but also thoroughly 
trained and broadly cultured. Such minis- 
ters will have commanding influence in any 
community, and will find in the ministry an 
avenue of service and helpfulness to their 
fellow-men such as no other calling can 
offer. The demands of the Unitarian minis- 
try on the Pacific Coast are especially high 
in all these respects, and it appeals to men 
qualified for it to devote themselves to its 
service. There is no lack of opportunities 
for service for all that are thoroughly 
equipped for it. On the contrary, the great 
difficulty has been and is to find men enough 
of sufficient ability and adequate training to 
respond to the calls made for them. 

Men in the ministry of other churches, but 
out of sympathy with their environment, 
and consequently considering the liberal 
ministry as a field of service, will find great 
advantage in pursuing a course of study in 
this school before making the change; and, 
as a rule, no such minister ought to change 
his affiliations without a year or more of 
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such study, in order to come into a clear 
understanding and full sympathy with the 
liberal movement before beginning work 
in it. 

The school should also have attractions 
for those, whether Americans or others, 
looking forward to religious work among 
the peoples of the Orient. 

NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL.—The greatest im- 
mediate need of the school is that of scholar- 
ship funds which can. be used to make it 
possible for students to enter the school who 
otherwise would be unable to do so without 
regrettable delay, if at all. Friends of lib- 
eral religion who are in a position to do so 
are asked to consider the question whether 
they can use money in a way likely to give 
greater satisfaction to themselves or do 
greater good to others than thus to help pre- 
pare young mien for a field of great useful- 
ness. Sums of from fifty to two hundred 
dollars can be used to good purpose, and 
will be appropriated in aid only of students 
of superior promise. The dean would be 
glad to correspond with intending givers, 
and to lay opportunities before them. 

Money is also needed for the increasing of 
the library, and for this purpose one thou- 
sand dollars could be advantageously used 
at once. Gifts of books of real value either 
in theology and related subjects or in gen- 
eral literature will be welcomed, and files of 
denominational publications of every class 
are especially desired. It is hoped to make 
the library of the school a repository of 
everything published having relation to the 
history of Unitarianism on the Pacific Slope. 
Donations of books of miscellaneous char- 
acter, having no real usefulness for the pur- 
poses of the school, are not invited. 

As soon as the school shall have demon- 
strated its right to the permanent interest of 
the friends of liberal religion, it will deserve 
gifts in large sums for the permanent en- 
dowment of professorships and for its other 
expenses. 

For further information about the school, 
its needs, and the conditions of studying in 
it, or about the opportunities offered by the 
liberal ministry, address the Dean, Rev. 
Earl Morse Wilbur, 1413 Brush Street, Oak- 
land, Cal. 


Hampton Institute. 


The busy Hampton School is scarcely 
less busy during the summer than it is dur- 
ing the winter.session. Although the num- 
ber of boarding pupils is decreased one- 
half, it is more than made up during July 
by the student teachers in attendance at 
the summer school held at that time. From 
three to five hundred colored teachers from 
all parts of the South gather at Hampton 
to study better methods of primary work, 
and especially to learn how to introduce 
into their schools the various kinds of hand- 
work switable for children. School garden- 
ing and nature study are prominent features, 
and have already been introduced into their 
schools by many of the teachers. 

Among the various activities of Hampton 
in midsummer is the Negro Conference, held 
during the session of the summer institute. 
It met this year on July 20, 21, and 22, and 
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was largely attended by prominent teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, editors, and 
others of the colored race interested in the 
elevation of the masses of their people. 
Virginia, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, Ala- 
bama, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia were among the States represented ; 
while. the conference also included many 
workers among the destitute classes of our 
large cities, notably Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and New York. For eight years the 
various standing committees on economic 
conditions, religion and morals, vital and 
sanitary conditions, education, and other 
subjects affecting the well-being of the negro 
race, have been collecting information and 
applying remedies for existing evils. 

One of the chief advantages of this gath- 
ering is the opportunity it offers for the 
coming together of men and women rep- 
resenting widely separated classes and dif- 
ferent sections of the country. It was 
marked this year, as usually, by the san- 
ity, good nature, and frankness of the dis- 
cussions, and at the same time showed a 
distinct advance in the method of collect- 
ing information. Definite schedules were 
sent out by different’ committees inquiring 
(1) in regard to negro girls and women in 
domestic service, and their relations to in- 
telligence offices in Northern cities; (2) in 
regard to social settlement work among 
colored people; and (3) in regard to the 
condition of jails and poorhouses in certain 
sections of Virginia. The first of these in- 
quiries resulted in the presentation to the 
conference of an interesting and valuable 
paper by Miss FE. B. Kruse, principal of the 
Howard High School, Wilmington, Del. 
Some of the facts gleaned by the investiga- 
tion are as follows: 90 per cent. of the 
domestic service in the South, and nearly 
50 per cent. in the North, is rendered by 
colored people; the quality of such service 
rendered by negroes is deteriorating; the 
wages of domestic servants in the South are 
lower than in the North. Large numbers 
of Southern colored girls are annually im- 
ported North by unscrupulous and immoral 
agents, who prey upon their bodies and 
souls, and ruin hundreds each year. In 
many cases girls are subjected to insults by 
the men of the families in which they live. 

As a result of this report, the conference 
recommended the establishment of train- 
ing schools for domestic service in the prin- 
cipal Southern cities, and, in order to stop 
the immoral practices of shipping agents, 
strongly urged that committees be appointed 
in Richmond and Norfolk, the principal 
shipping points for servants, to investi- 
gate the methods of agents, and to prevent 
young colored girls from being sent away 
from home unless to places already engaged. 
The evils of the intelligence office system 
in New York are set forth in an article by 
Miss Frances Kellor in the July number of 
the Southern Wurkman. ‘These evils are 
recognized in New York, where they are 
being investigated by the Woman’s Munici- 
pal League. Co-operation at Southern ship- 
ping ports is essential in order to put a 
stop to this horrible traffic in human souls. 

The second investigation carried on by 
the conference made it clear that social 
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settlement ideas are rapidly being adopted 
by workers of both races among the colored 
people. Not only in cities are homes and 
schools becoming centres of influence af- 
fecting the whole life of neighboring fam- 
ilies, but also in the country, especially in 
the black belts of the South, are entire com- 
munities being reached and lifted to a higher 
plane by devoted men and women, who live 
among the people and touch every phase 
of their lives. Some of these settlements 
are well known in the North, like those at 
Calhoun and Mt. Meigs, Ala.; but there are 
many others in other States, and the num- 
ber is steadily increasing. There is no doubt 
that the social settlement, the only agency 
which reaches the whole of the home life, 
is destined to be an important factor in 
the elevation of the negro race. Although 
there are as yet comparatively few real 
settlements among colored people, still 
in Sunday-schools, churches, clubs, and 
other agencies already existing, settlement 
features are being introduced and adapted 
to the special needs of the colored people. 

In the matter of education the report 
showed what financial contributions the 
negro has made to his own schools. There 
is an interesting movement in Virginia on 
the part of the Baptists and other religious 
denominations, who are establishing in a 
number of country districts secondary 
schools, having primary departments which 
usually absorb the nearest public school 
or schools. These institutions, almost or 
entirely supported by the colored people 
themselves, embrace industrial features, 
and supplement, in an excellent way, the 
teaching provided by the State. A report 
was read on ‘‘Civic Relations,’’? which dealt 
largely with contracts and other business 
papers, with the nature of which negroes 
as a rule, are not sufficiently familiar. ‘They 
need instruction in these matters, as well 
as in the fundamental principles of insur- 
ance, in order to make them more intelli- 
gent in ordinary business transactions, In 
connection with the reports on these sub- 
jects the conference suggested that colored 
men engaged in the insurance business make 
up a mortality table based on the experi- 
ence of colored insurance companies; also, 
that, wherever practicable, legal aid socie- 
ties be formed to assist ignorant but worthy 
people in the protection of their property 
rights and in the elementary principles of 
business law. 

The Hampton Conference has always de- 
voted itself to practical objects. It has 
emphasized the important things of life, 
and has not discussed trivialities. ‘The 
matter of disfranchisement was mentioned, 
but not discussed, the members evidently 
feeling that the improvement of the home 
and other matters affecting character were 
of more importance. No bitter complaints 
of ill-treatment were heard, although a very 
natural protest was made against the vio- 
lation on the part of officials of the law re- 
quiring separate cars for colored people. 
Their demand was only that the law re- 
quiring “equal accommodations and con- 
veniences” be rigidly enforced. ‘This Hamp- 
ton Conference touches every side of life, 
and inspires yearly more and more people 
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with the missionary spirit which sends the 
more fortunate to the help of the less favored 
portion of their people. ‘The advance- 
ment of a race is measured by the care that 
it takes of its dependent and delinquent 
classes.” 

Hampton, Va. 


Norwegians in Minnesota. 


The Midsummer’s Festival observed at 
Nora Church last Sunday was a great suc- 
cess from every point of view. ‘The festival 
is supposed to be observed on the 24th of 
June, or St. John’s day, but called Midsum- 
mer’s Day. ‘These festivals have been 
planned to coincide as near as possible with 
the summer solstice which occurs about the 
20th of June, 

The programme at the church consisted 
of music by the band, several well-rendered 
songs by young women, and addresses by 
Hon. B. B. Haugan of Fergus Falls and Rev. 
R. W. Boynton of St. Paul. 

Mr. Haugan spoke in Norwegian. He is 
a most fascinating speaker, and holds and 
handles his audience as an expert musician 
handles his instrument. 

His theme was “‘What the World Needs,” 
which subject he handled in a masterful 
manner, illustrating and enforcing his points 
with apt stories and incidents from his own 
experience. 

He referred to the annually recurring 
festivals as a significant measurement for 
the upward movement among the Norwe- 
gians of the West. He spoke about this 
country, its practically inexhaustible re- 
sources, its large population, great leaders, 
and splendid history; and yet what the world 
needs most is neither of these, but truth and 
liberty loving, pure living Christian men and 
women. 

In the most impressive terms the speaker 
pictured his own development step by step 
from the narrow-minded sectarian bigotry 
of his early youth to the world-embracing 
principles of years, the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood and essential goodness 
of men, 

The subject of Mr. Boynton’s address was 
the ‘“‘Best Ground of Faith,” which, he said, 
is one of the great moving, lifting forces of 
the world. Not the mere acceptance of 
specific doctrine. That is only the lesser 
half of genuine faith, which included as well 
the moral impulse to do right, to seek the 
truth, and to love the good, however, these 
are made known to us. Strong as it is in 
us all, and most confident and triumphant in 
the best and holiest of mankind, whence 
comes our faith in the unseen, and by what 
is it to be justified ? 

Once, in answer to this question, men 
were able to point to a divine commissioned 
church. Let the believer only receive his 
doctrines, and he might be at peace. But 
four centuries and more ago the extrava- 
gances and corruptions of the Church of 
Rome led earnest souls to look for a more 
direct revelation of God to man. ‘This they 
found in the sacred scriptures of the Old 
and New ‘Testaments, which became the 
ground of Protestant faith. But the last 
century found a great change in human 
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thinking upon these matters. ‘The principle 
of evolution, which has become the leading 
idea in the modern mind, and which in one 
form or another is accepted by practically 
every thinker of any consequence, requires 
that we frame a wholly different prospective 
of the past from that of our fathers. ‘The 
origins of the so-called infallible church, and 
of the supposed unique inspiration of the 
Bible, have been studied. Other priest- 
hoods have been found, making similar 
claims, and proclaiming the same great 
principle of right and duty. 

The principle of development shows our 
fullest faith to be only a budding and_blos- 
soming of hopes and hints planted and 
nourished in savage bosoms long, long ago. 

Our faith in the unseen is that of no sur- 
face appearance. It is no mere product of 
the Hebrew and Christian revelation. The 
deepest spring of life in us, it goes down 
into the far-off beginnings of our race, and 
finds its roots in the very structure of the 
very universe itself. For down in the life 
of God, which is the life of all things as they 
are to be, upon which rest the foundations 
alike of Bible and Church, we find the real 
ground of our faith. In the ideal of progress 
within us is the sure, abiding witness of the 
Father, from whom we came, to whom we 
go, whose truth and might and tenderness 
are ever around us, more closely and cer- 
tainly than the arms of the human father 
or mother around the child of their dearest 
love. 

The address was of a high order, impres- 
sively delivered and intensely interesting, 
especially so to those’ who were sufficiently 
familiar with the language to follow the 
speaker closely. 

After the singing of ‘‘America,” in which 
the whole audience joined, and some music 
by the band, the people left the church, and 
most of those present sat down to lunch in 
the large dining pavilion which had been put 
up among the oak-trees for this purpose. 
Most of the people remained for several 
hours, and many said that it was the richest 
day in their lives. ; 


Chautauqua in Early August. 


Denominational Day in Chautauqua is 
down for August 3. Unitarian Headquar- 
ters here will hold a congress on that day, 
and Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Erie, Prof. 
Franeis A. Christie of Meadville, Rev. 
William Channing Brown, and others are 
expected to speak. On the evening of the 
same day the annual reception at Unita- 
rian Headquarters will be held, and other 
matters of interest to Unitarian ministers and 
laymen are under discussion and advisement. 

The first two weeks in August is a choice 
time for all who wish to come here. Bishop 
Vincent and Dr. George E. Vincent of Chi- 
cago University, Howard Griggs and Prof. 
George A. Coe of North-western University, 
Prof. Henry L. Southwick and Prof. S. H. 
Clark, Secretary W. H. Taft, and many 
others give us of their best during these 
two weeks. 

“The Messiah’”’ is sung by soloists and 
chorus of five hundred, under direction of 
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Alfred Hallum of New York. Personal 
intercourse with these men is free and in- 
formal in this delightful city by the lake. 
Here one comes to know the United States. 
Here one comes in touch with the great edu- 
cational and intellectual leaders of the West 
and North-west. Railway rates in August 
are low. Unitarian Headquarters holds 
open house all the time. It furnishes a 
centre about which all liberal people may 
cluster. It gives cohesion and unity to 
the liberal forces. We expect a goodly 
company of Unitarians in early August. ° 

Send to the Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N.Y., for prospectus of lect- 
ures, etc., also summer schools. Write me 
if I can make plans, arrange details, or add 
to your comfort or pleasure. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 
Box 174, CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 


Spirit of the Press. 


From the American Hebrew:— 


The burial of Dr. Theodor Herzl took 
place on July 7 in Vienna, whither the body 
had been brought from Edloch. From re- 
ports received in this country it is evident 
that the obsequies resolved themselves into 
a monster demonstration. One hundred 
thousand persons, thirty thousand of whom 
came from cities outside of Vienna and Aus- 
tria, were present. The body, clad in a 
white shroud and wrapped in a tallith, was 
laid in a plain deal coffin, and the burial 
was carried out in strict accordance with the 
Jewish law. There were no speeches, the 
deceased leader had requested that no ora- 
tions be delivered at the grape side, and 
only the customary prayers for the dead 
were recited. Hans, the only son, recited 
the Kaddish. As the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, and before the earth had 
covered it, one of the mourners, with up- 
lifted hands, began to exclaim, “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand lose 
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its cunning.’ The cry was immediately 
taken up, and all the mourners repeated the 
old Jewish oath. 


The Examiner (Baptist) makes comment, 
as follows, on a piece of church news:— 


A correspondent of the Watchman said 
week before last: ““A very prominent church 
in Connecticut voted on a recent Tuesday 
evening that they would engage on the fol- 
lowing Sunday in a union communion ser- 
vice with a Methodist church. When the 
time for the service came, the table was 
spread, but the announcement was made 
that the Lord’s Supper had been postponed 
amonth. It was learned that the Methodist 
church could not engage in a union com- 
munion until some church authority had 
been consulted.’ One of our Connecticut 
correspondents adds to this: ‘There is a 
story also to the effect that not long since 
President Theodore Roosevelt and Judge 
Alton B. Parker spent some time together, 
embracing, fishing, swapping stories, and 
having a good brotherly time together. It 
is not stated, however, that they propose 
to vote for each other. If it had been so 
mentioned, then indeed could we exclaim, 
‘Truly, the Millennium, or something, is at 
hand.’”’ 


Alfred Metcalf. 


In the death of Alfred Metcalf the city 
of Providence, the First Congregational 
Church of that city, the Unitarian fellow- 
ship at large, and the many philanthropies 
and charities all over the country which 
commanded his generous support have sus- 
tained a great loss. 

His sympathies were as broad as his means 
were ample; and he gave not only of his 
money, but also of his time and thought 
and strength. And yet he kept himself 
so sedulously in the background, and gave 
so quietly, that few realized the depth of 
his interest and the extent of his gifts. 


TO RECOVER HEALTH; to truly rest awhile; to obtain 
judicious care and yet avoid that ‘institutional atmosphere” 
which, to many, is out of harmony with true rest: these are 
problems for the invalid and the chronic sufferer alike. 

Woodside Cottage, on Indian Head Hill, is fitly named. 
It has an ideal location and environment. The western views 


are inspiring. The pine grove, 
lures the patient out of doors. 


with its tents and hammocks, 


After four successful years the place is now more per- 
fectly equipped than ever for comfort, rest, and restoration to 


health. 


The trained nurses are efficient, and, as the proprietor’s home 
cottage is on the grounds, patients receive unremitting care. 


No mental cases are taken. 


Address FRANK W. PATOH, M.D., Framingham,'Mass, 
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He was especially generous in his annual 
contributions to the American Unitarian 
Association, of which he was once a direc- 
tor. He served several terms in the com- 
mon council and board of aldermen, and 
for forty years he was a member of the 
school committee, being especially inter- 
ested in education. 

A wise counsellor, a stanch friend, a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, his influence will be missed 
in many places and in many ways. 


“Surely, if any fame can bear the touch, 
His will say, ‘Here!’ at the last trumpet- 


call,— 
The unexpressive man whose life expressed 
so much!” A.M. L. 


Gnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL, 

The third session, I believe, of the Ox- 
ford Summer School, England, for Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school workers, was held 
July 1 to 5. No statement has reached 
me as to the number in attendance, but I 
assume it was about as-usual,—a good work- 
ing assembly. 

America had a representative in Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, who addressed the members 
on the topic, ‘“Stbjects for Class Teaching, 
and how to Handle them.’ The Christian 
Life gives this abstract: ‘‘He remarked that 
the Sunday-school in many families is the 
only source of religious teaching. It trains 
the religious faculty of the child. It there- 
fore has a position of its own independent 
of the church, It is not alwaysa feeder of 
the church, because, as the children grow older, 
they leave the Sunday-school before they 
have ever been inside the church. Every 
child should be well acquainted, at an early 
age, with the main stories of the Bible. 
There is no need to criticise the stories or 
make the children disbelieve any of them. 
Nor is it a necessity to point out the moral 
lesson or warning. It is surprising how 
a child’s mind “realizes the good or bad 
lesson. The thing is to give the child a 
familiarity with the Bible. Children should 
be taught their beliefs and the difference 
between the sects. They should be brought 
to realize the privilege which we possess 
of sympathizing with all sects. They should 
know the history of the struggle, blood- 
shed, and tyranny which has brought us 
the liberty which we now enjoy. The min- 
ister should be responsible, and, as far as 
possible, help the teachers. For this pur- 
pose teachers’ meetings and Bible classes 
should be held frequently, led by the min- 
ister.” ‘The paper was followed by a short 
discussion. 

Miss Pritchard and her brother, Mr. Ion 
Pritchard, were prominent, quite naturally, 
for they are devoted to the Sunday-school 
cause, and can always be relied on. The 
subject treated by Miss Pritchard was 
“Some of the Essentials,” designated by 
her as Imagination, Reason, Sincerity. 

Mr. Pritchard handled the ‘suggestive 
theme, ‘“‘Annual Stock-taking.” His view 
of a yearly revision and winnowing was 
capital. JI commend the idea to our schools. 
It means progress, economy of forces, and 
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concentration of aim. In the words of the 
essayist, “(Once a year, at least, overhaul 
our machinery.”’ 

NEW LESSONS. 

By the first of August, we hope, specimen 
leaflets of the new lessons will be ready. 
As before announced, the Intermediate 
course is by Rev. W. H. Lyon, on “Later 
Old Testament Narratives,’ issued weekly, 
two-page leaflet. These lessons complete 
Dr. Lyon’s series published several years 
ago, entitled ‘Early Old Testament Nar- 
ratives.”’ 

‘he other course is by Mrs. Lane of Hing- 
ham, and is adapted to the needs of the 
younger pupils. Her title is ‘Old Testa- 
ment Stories.” They run from Genesis to 
the time of Jesus. The form is a four-page 
leaflet, size of ‘Life Studies,” Primary, and 
includes memory text, Bible reading, ref- 
erence to hymns, narrative, suggestions to 
teachers, questions, and a brief poetic ex- 
tract. Another feature is a short prayer, 
different in each lesson, to be repeated in 
unison by the pupils. Appropriate pictures 
for the lessons are published separately. 


LAST YEAR’S LESSONS. 

The lessons of last year, ‘‘Life Studies,’’ are 
to be reproduced in book form; two editions 
for the Intermediate, cloth and paper covers. 
Primary will be put into envelopes, making 
sets of thirty-six each. For those who pre- 
fer leaflets, arrangements have been made 
to continue this original form, for a while 
at least. 

These important lessons are thus placed 
at the service of our Sunday-schools, in 
varied form,*and at reasonable rates. A 
four-page circular can be had, free, on ap- 
plication, giving a full list of subjects, au- 
thors, Bible readings, examples, pictures, 
and hymns, Epwarp A. Horton, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK.* 

The rise of young people’s societies within 
church circles during the last twenty-five 
or thirty years is a normal and healthy de- 
velopment of the principles of liberal re- 
ligion in the lives of young people. Also 
the development of these societies is very 


* Rev. E. C. Davis’s address at the Isles of Shoals, 
Wednesday, July 13, 1904. 
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strong evidence of the extent to which com- 
mon-sense principles are working their way 
into all denominational groups, and is a 
prophecy of the final triumph of liberal re- 
ligious ideas. 

Of course the idea of religious instruction 
of the young is very old. One does not have 
to use much imagination to picture the 
Jewish youth of post-exilic times laboriously 
learning the Jewish legal code as the essen- 
tial factor of his education. The Hebrew 
rabbis say “that young Jacob, as a good 
boy, did go to the Bible school, while Esau, 
as a bad boy, did not.’’* Perhaps that ex- 
plains the perplexing problem of Jacob’s 
fortune and Esau’s misfortune. But in 
the early days of Christianity the instruc- 
tion of the young in the affairs of the re- 
ligious life seems to have been common. 
The custom’was lost sight of during the 
Middle Ages, but was revived in the Ref- 
ormation, and for a time became a very 
strong factor. As the spirit that was be- 
hind the Reformation began to lose its force, 
and the period of so-called religious and 
spiritual stagnation of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries gained control, the prac- 
tice of teaching the youth also lost its hold. 
During the last century, as the spirit of 
the Reformation has again asserted itself, 
there has arisen, side by side with the ad- 
vancing thought of liberal religion, an 
increasing emphasis upon the value and 
necessity of instructing the young in ideals 
and forms of religious thought and life, 

But in this modern revival of an old idea 
there is one aspect of the movement which, 
so far as I can find _out, is characteristic 
of the period of religious reformation in 
the midst of which we find ourselves to-day. 
I cannot discover in any of the methods of 
teaching, or in the association for promot- 
ing the religious life of young people, which 
have obtained either in the historic Cath- 
olic Church or in the Protestant churches 
the characteristic which distinguishes the 
young people’s societies from the Sunday- 
school, and marks the rise and develop- 
ment of religious societies among young 
people of the last generations. The rise 
and development of that idea in New 
England I wish to trace to-day. 

So long as New England Calvinism held 
in check the religious thoughts of the peo- 
ple, so long as the distinction between com- 
mon and special grace and natural ability 


* Trumbull, Yale Lectures on Sunday-school, p. 5. 
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and moral inability obtained, so long as 
the ideas of total depravity and original sin, 
eoupled with the conception of election 
and man’s dependence upon God, were in 
force, there could be no place for the relig- 
ious instruction of children. As _ beauti- 
ful and lovable as they seem to us, yet in 
God’s sight they were as vipers, loathsome 
and obnoxious, was Edwards’s notion as 
to the religious status of children. Only 
the working of God’s free grace in regenera- 
tion could avail in transforming the child 
of wrath into a child of God. 

Between the years 1790 and 1825 the 
Sunday-school was revived and developed 
until in 1824 the American Sunday School 
Union was organized.* ‘This growth is 
a singular bit of evidence of the movement 
away from Calvinism, and seems to me a 
witness of the revival of the spirit of the 
Reformation, that same spirit which pro- 
duced Channing and his contemporaries 
in thought. “In 1814 Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher preached and published his soon 
famous sermon on the ‘Waste Places of New 
England,’ in which he drew a gloomy pict- 
ure of the religious destitution in the field 
of his moral outlook; while at the same time 
he outlined the possibilities of good to the 
community through yet unattempted en- 
deavors at systematic religious instruction 
by the church in the home of church mem- 
bers and beyond.”} ‘This is, I think, fairly 
representative of New England conditions 
of one hundred years ago, and suggests the 
approach of a new point of view, especially 
interesting as coming from a man who op- 
posed the liberal tendencies of the time. 

Channing marks the milestone. When 
he coupled Hopkins’s idea of disinterested 
benevolence of the regenerate with Hutchins’s 
idea of the power of man-in general for dis- 
interested benevolence, and thus arrived 
at his conception of the dignity of human 
nature, he also ushered in a new conception 
of the religious status of children and young 
people. A plea for the dignity of man and 
his divine nature is also a plea for the dig- 
nity of youth and his divine nature. Even 
when due allowance has been made for the 
regeneration of youth by conversion and 
such methods, still the recognition of the 
essentially divine nature of man not only 
made possible the instruction of youth in 
things religious, but also placed upon the 
elders of the community the responsibil- 
ity of seeing to it that the youth were in- 
structed in the ways of the religious life. 
Religious instruction became a moral duty 
which those of mature years in the com- 
munity owed to children, 

The working out of the principles which 
were implied in Channing’s teaching was 
the work of Charles Francis Barnard! In 
his work in the city of Boston we find the 
expression of the new point of view and 
the recognition of the idea which distin- 
guishes the young people’s societies from 
the Sunday-school. Charles Francis Bar- 
nard was born April 17, 1808, in Boston. 
Graduated from Harvard, he completed his 
divinity school course by 1831. He was 
ordained in 1834. Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, 


* Trumbull, p, 123, note. 
+t Trombull, p. 124. 
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with whom he had been working since his 
graduation, preached the ordination  ser- 
mon, and Dr. Channing gave the charge. 

The young minister’s hope was to reach 
the poor; and, under the support of the 
Bevevolent Fraternity of Churches, he began 
his work. As early as Nov. 11, 1832, the 
beginning of Barnard’s great and distinc- 
tive work was made, when a few children 
met in the parlors of Miss Dorothea L. Dix 
for religious instruction. Here the move- 
ment was started which culminated in 
“The Children’s Church.” His experience 
had taught him that he must reach the 
children as children. So rapid was the 
growth of the movement that a new build- 
ing was provided, and on the last Sunday 
in January, 1836, the first service was held 
in the Warren Street Chapel, with an at- 
tendance of seven hundred and thirty chil- 
dren. This event marked the recognition 
of the changed attitude toward the religious 
life of children. How closely is this related 
to the other great reforms which had their 
beginning in those years! Mr. Barnard was 
closely related to Joseph Tuckerman, Doro- 
thea Dix, and Channing. 

As one might expect, a departure so radi- 
cal as Mr. Barnard was making caused 
opposition from other churches and min- 
isters. The relations between Mr. Barnard 
and the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
became strained just in proportion as Mr. 
Barnard insisted on conducting services in 
the interests of the children alone. Unwill- 
ing to submit to the wishes of the conserva- 
tive spirit of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, he felt compelled to resign, and 
the Warren Street Chapel began its inde- 
pendent career. It was unfortunate that 
such a step became necessary, but the Uni- 
tarian body of those days, which Emerson 
described as “the corpse cold,” had no 
place within its ranks for such men as Parker 
and Emerson, It was that same conserva- 
tive spirit which forced the Warren Street 
Chapel movement to become independent. 
Yet this was a prophetic movement. It 
made a place for the time-honored custom 
of the religious instruction of children: it 
recognized the power of man for disinter- 
ested benevolence in the provisions which it 
made for the children to express in concrete 
deeds the principles of the religious life; but 
over and above all else it recognized the 
child as a child and the youth as a youth. 
It is in this fact that its prophetic signifi- 
cance rests. 

As the youth develops from childhood 
to manhood, there is a growing sense of 
his own independence and individuality, 
that sense of personal responsibility and 
freedom of conduct which is regarded as 
a sign of greatness in man, but which, alas! 
is too often condemned in the youth. ‘The 
importance with which the youth organizes 
and manages his clubs and societies, and 
plans business ventures, and expresses his 
opinions upon subjects of which he knows 
but little, is the result of the developing 
of that spirit of independence which is es- 
sential in every strong man, If the devel- 
opment of human beings is the end of all 
institutions, then in some way a place must 
be made in our churches where the char- 
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acteristics of youth as youth can find an 
expression. If he does not find a place to 
express himself there, he will find one some- 
where else. Mr. Tiffany says: “With per- 
fect accuracy did Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
declare twenty-five years later, on the oc- 
casion of the Silver Birthday of the Warren 
Street Chapel, ‘“The historical step was taken, 
—the new principle of work was solved,— 
when Mr. Barnard saw that the persons with 
whom he dealt, the Sunday-school, instead 
of being accessory to something else, was 
in itself the whole thing. Do not let us hide 
it in a barn or cellar. Do not let us huddle 
these children together on crowded benches. 

. But let us provide for their Sunday 
worship, since we know they have no other, 
... It was out of such a resolve, wholly 
new, as I believe, in history that this chapel 
was founded.” 

It was a good many years before the prin- 
ciple that was behind the Warren Street 
Chapel found its free expression. Mean- 
while Horace Bushnell had published his 
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The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
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Abington, Mass.— ‘Stars are a drawing attraction fo, 
Sunday-school. Sincerely, W. A. Renper. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until Sep- 
tember x will be 44 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge until August 14 will be 597 Adams Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


THE address of Earl M. Wilbur is 
Brush Street, Oakland, Cal. 
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THE address of Rev. John L. Robinson will 
be 25 Beacon Street during July and August. 


Marriages. 


_At Scituate, Mass., July 19, by Rev. N. Seaver, Jr., as- 
sisted by Rev. George Hathaway, Charles Henry Pratt 
and Mertie B. Longfellow, both of North Scituate. 


Deaths. 


In Salem, Mass., Henry D. Johnson, aged 72 years 
10 months, 26 days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FP UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
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Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
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sermon on “Christian Nurture,’ * which 
proved very startling in orthodox circles. 
In this sermon, published in 1846, he held 
that a child ought to grow up in the com- 
munity as a Christian, never knowing him- 
self for anything else. This served as the 
entering wedge among more conservative 
people, just as Mr. Barnard’s children’s 
church was the beginning in the Unitarian 
branch. 

The beginning of the organization of 
young people into religious societies was 
made in 1870, when the first “Lend a Hand 
Club”? was started, responding to the im- 
pulse of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s book, 
“Ten Times One is Ten.” Of the growth 
and significance of the “Lend a Hand” 


you know even better than I. But the 
book ‘‘Ten Times One is Ten” was also 
fruitful in other directions. ‘The King’s 


Daughters” owes its origin to the direct in- 
fluence of Dr. Hale’s book. The secretary 
of the King’s Daughters writes in a letter 
to Dr. Hale: “In October, 1885, I went to 
Mrs. Bottome’s, who received the outline 
of the sisterhood which you sent with en- 
thusiasm, I read ‘Ten Times One’ before 
her class in her husband’s church to-night. 
... She was carried away with it.” In 
January, 1886, the King’s Daughters was 
organized, adopting the Lend a Hand 
mottoes, insignia, and all. Thus was the 
King’s Daughters organized; but shortly 
an interesting step was taken, which illus- 
trates the conservative spirit of people, 
and especially the unwillingness of such 
people to be associated with a movement 
which had its roots within the Unitarian 
body. It would be interesting to know 
what conservative and private thoughts 
were behind the following declaration of 
independence which the King’s Daughters 
issued :-— ‘ 

“In answer to the repeated question that 
comes to us, Do you belong in any way to the 
other ‘Tens, ‘end a Hand Clubs,’ or ‘Look 
Up Legions,’ etc.? we desire to clearly state 
that we have no connection with any other 
orders whatsoever.” 

“The Daughters of the King recognize 
that they are indebted to these friends for 
admirable stggestions, which they have 
thankfully adopted. Ours is distinctly a 
spiritual organization, based on_ strictly 
evangelical principles. Our foundation is 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, in whose atone- 
ment alone we rely for salvation, and by 
whose power, and in whose name, and to 
whose glory all our work is done.... Let 
us see to it that our basis be distinetly under- 
stood, that we may have the confidence 
and co-operation with all with whom we 
are one in a common faith in the ever- 
blessed ‘Trinity,—God, the Father, God, 
the Son, and God, the Holy Ghost.” 

With such a declaration did the King’s 
Daughters turn their back upon the inspirer 
of their own movement, and sacrifice truth 
and simplicity for creed and numbers. 
Whatever such an organization may think 
of itself, one thing is certain: the seed which 
produced the King’s Daughters is liberal. | 
Even though it was planted in an orthodox 


garden, and has been cared for by orthodox 


* Tiffany, “ Charles Francis Barnard,” p. 83. 
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gardeners, using orthodox tools, yet in the 
long run a liberal seed can bring forth only 
liberal fruit. 

In 1881, eleven years after the Lend a 
Hand was started and five years after the 
King’s Daughters was organized, Rev. 
Francis E. Clark of Portland, Me., together 
with thirty-five of his young people, organ- 
ized themselves into a club which marked 
the birth of the Society of Christian En- 
deavor. The growth of this society has 
been marvellous. In 1899 there were 55,813 
societies, and over three and one-third mill- 
ions of members. 

Again, this is an orthodox body, and has 
a conservative creedal test. There is a 
peculiar suggestion of a recognition of the 
movement of religious thought of to-day 
in the first statement, in its declaration of 
principles: ‘First and foremost, personal 
devotion to our divine Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.”” As much as to say, We real- 
ize that the wind is west, but we have nailed 
our weather-vane, and it still points east. 
The fact is, the very existence of these so- 
cieties takes for granted the validity of the 
principle of Christian nurture, and that 
principle is essentially and fundamentally 
a principle of modern religious conceptions. 
The King’s Daughters and the Christian 
Endeavor purport to be interdenominational, 
but creedal tests exclude Unitarians. As 
a reaction against the interdenominational 
tendencies of the Christian Endeavor, the 
Epworth League in the Methodist Church 
was organized in 1889, and the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America in r18qr, 
the Iwither League of America in 1895, and 
several other denominational societies. 

Meanwhile the young people of the Uni- 
versalist, and especially of the Unitarian 
churches were excluded from these great 
movements by some creedal test, just as 
our young men were excluded from the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. ‘The 
Universalists organized in 1886, and our 
young people organized first in 1887, and 
revived in 1896. Of our own work we 
know the results. Such is a brief suggestion 
of the history of young people’s societies. 
It is the result of the differentiation of the 
two ideas which were involved in the Chil- 
dren’s Church of the Warren Street Chapel, 
the religious instruction and the religious 
living. The Sunday-school still puts the 
emphasis upon instruction, The young 
people’s societies have become semi-inde- 
pendent, self-supporting organizations of 
young people, who are interested in and 
are working out the religious problems of 
young people, as young people. The funda- 
mental principle upon which all these or- 
ganizations rest is a truth which has no 
place in a conservative system of theology. 
So long as these societies exist, they are 
operating upon the assumption of the nat- 
ural divine character of human nature. 
With that truth taken for granted, all the 
rest follows in due process of time. The 
seed of these societies is liberal, and, when 
the harvest is reaped, that will be liberal. 
They are entertaining an angel unawares. 

As for our own body, we must still hold 
to the principles according to which we were 
organized. We have one unity of purpose, 
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that is our only creedal test. Within that 
unity of purpose.we must make room for 
all variety of ideas and thoughts, relying 
upon the catholic principle that the errors 
will gradually be left behind, and truth wil) 
survive. It has always been necessary that 
pioneers should be few in number, but 
upon them rests a great responsibility. It 
is with a feeling of humility rather than 
with a feeling of exhortation, with a deep 
sense of responsibility rather than with a 
sense of pride, that we feel that the Young 
People’s Religious Union must lead the way 
in the thought and the conduct of religiously 
inclined young people, even as the churches 
with which we are organically connected, 
and to the control of which we must soon 
succeed, are leading the pioneer life in ma- 
ture religious thought and conduct. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 


Rev. Albert Lazenby of Brookline will 
preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, July 31. 


The next meeting of the Ministers’ In- 
stitute will be at the Hackley School, Tarry- 
town, N.Y., Sept. 19-22, 1904. 

Rev. C. F. Dole, minister of the First 
Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., will preach at Bar Harbor, Me., on 
July 31. 

Unitarian summer services under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Prout’s Neck, Me., Sunday mornings 
at 11 o’clock, in the hall of the Jocelyn Hotel. 
Rey. Thomas S. Robjent, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Lawrence, Mass., 
will conduct the services, and preach as 
follows: July 31, ‘“‘The Lesson of the Wild 
Flowers”; August 7, ‘God in Human Af- 
fairs’’; August 14, ‘‘The Growth of a Soul,” 
August 21, ‘’The Power of Kindness.” 


Churches. 


Batu, N.H.—The Alliance of All Souls’ 
Church will hold its annual fair August 18. 
All articles suitable for the sale will be grate- 
fully received. 


BERKELEY, CAu.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. L.. Hosmer: In the absence of Dr. 
Hosmer, who is visiting the Hawaiian Islands, 
Rey. Earl M. Wilbur will preach during the 
month of August. 


BLACKSTONE, Mass.—Thanks to the mis- 
sionary committee of the Worcester Confer- 
ence, the ancient Chestnut Hill Meeting- 
house (built in 1769) is open for religious 
servicés on Sunday afternoons at five o’clock 
during July and August. The remaining 
services will be conducted by Rev. Carl G. 
Horst of West Upton, July 31; Rev. Carle- 
ton Staples of Lexington, August 7; Rey. 
B. J. Newman of Brooklyn, N.Y., August 
14; Rev. Alex. Wiswall of Congregational 
church in Uxbridge, August 21; and Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward of Marlboro, August 28. 


LirrLeTon, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. John F. Malick: The ordina- 
tion and installation of Mr. Malick occurred 
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in the afternoon, June 22. The following | 
ministers participated in the service in the | 
parts indicated: Rev. George H. Reed of | 
Belmont, introductory prayer; Rev. John 
H. Holmes of New Dorchester, reading of 
Scripture; Rev. Prof. William W. Fenn of 


Hale of Cambridge, ordination prayer; Rev. | 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston, charge , 


Roxbury, right hand of fellowship; Rev. 
William Channing Brown of Littleton, 
charge to the people; Rev. Edward H. | 
Brenan of Ayer, closing prayer; benediction 
by the pastor. | 


Los ANGELES.— Unity Church: Rev. C. J. | 
K. Jones preached his last sermon as pastor | 
on Sunday, June 26. The church will be 
closed until September, 


Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass., | 
will preach Sunday, July 31, at 10.45 A.M. | 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Rev. William M. Jones, | 
who has been supplying the pulpit during 
Mr. Stone’s absence in the East, has now. 
been formally called to be. the permanent | 


minister of the church. | 


REDLANDS, CAL.—Rev. Maxwell Savage: | 
The laying of the corner-stone of the new 
church will probably be delayed until fall, 
when it is hoped Dr. Savage will assist in) 
the ceremony. Rev. Maxwell Savage has 
been chosen pastor for a second year. 


Personal. 


Rev. Clay MacCauley enters the lecture 
field with five superbly illustrated lectures 
upon the land, people, and affairs of Japan, 
and with other lectures not illustrated. 
He has gained a wide reputation by his work 
in Japan, and by his careful and scholarly 
treatment of the many subjects concern- 
ing Oriental affairs in a field in which he is 
recognized as one who speaks with the au- 
thority of ample knowledge and careful 
preparation. 


Dere and Chere. 


One of the first things that the Filipino 
visitors inquired after at Mt. Vernon was 
the site of the cherry-tree which George 
Washington cut down. 


The popular idea that flying-fish beat their 
“wings” is a mistake. The wings play the 
part of a parachute or an aéroplane. The 
whole motive power is supplied by the tail, 
which acts as a_propeller. 


What the Germans know as Studienreisen, 


or study journeys, occupy a high place in| 


Emperor William’s mind He has always 
encouraged his subjects, especially men of 


affairs, to take such journeys, with a view) 
to learning whatever other countries have to | 


teach. 


In connection with the much-discussed 
Maeterlinck drama, a question has arisen as 
to the pronunciation of the Belgian author's 
name. ‘The correct way is “Mahterlink,”’ 
not Mayterlink or Metterlink, as it is vari- 
ously called. The French pronounce it 
Mayterlink, because the sound of ae in 
French is ‘‘a’’; but in Belgian French the 
ae is pronounced “ah.” Maeterlinck is a 
Belgian, born at Ghent in 1864. 
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TRUE ECONOMY 


Sometimes expenditure 
economy. 


But can such a Chair be found ? 


believe it till you see the chair, and you can’t 


see it till you come here. 
picture of it. 


Don’t ask us to explain the comfort. 


living man can explain the exact 
comfort in any chair. 


here you will instantly admit. 


is the truest 
For example, if a Rocking Chair 
Cambridge, sermon; Rev. Prof. Edward can be found that will wonderfully refresh your 
tired body, it is an open question whether it is 
to the pastor; Rev. Henry I. Secrist of not much more economical than doctors’ bills. 


But here is a rough 


. It simply is, and you 
MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, Mass.—Dr, Must buy it as you find it. But that it is 


You won’t 


No 
secret of 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


By Rev. W. H. Lyor 


How it i 
By 


My New NEIGHsoR. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
Tue CONGREGATIONAL Mgtuop: 
worked and how it ought to be worked. 

Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

CuurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tur JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
qed yment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BreatTH or Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, $1.50 per hundred, 

. LiperRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 

By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

. JoseryH PrigestLtey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

. Wuat O'ciock ts 1T 1n Rericion? By Rev. 

M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sour witu Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE_ HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Siavhe copies, 
6 cents. 

. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 

MAN. socents per hundred. 

. A Workinc Tueory 1n Ernics. By Rey.J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 a8 hundred. 

. Tue CuristiAN UnrrariAn Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue Unity OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
aee James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 

red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAY REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Oungress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mall, prepaid, 50 cents, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - 7 ~ Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Adelbert’s prescription for Ethel’s doll 
was: ‘Medicine, five cents a dose. Let her 
drink half and rub the other half on her 
ankle.’’—Progress. 


“You speak,’’ said a fond mother, “‘about 
strength of mind; but, when it comes to 
strength of don’t mind, my son William sur- 
passes anybody I ever knew.’’—Evcl.ange. 


Mrs. Jawworker: ‘So you are going to 
leave me, Bridget. Haven't I treated you 
like one of the family?” Bridget: ‘Indade, 
ye have, mum, an’ Oi’ve shtood it as long 


as Oi’m goin’ to!’’——Smart Set. 


A little Rochester girl drew the picture of 
a dog and cat on her. slate, and, calling her 
mother’s attention to it, said, “A cat oughtn’t 
to have but four legs; but I ‘drew it with six, 
so she could run away from the dog.” —Ex- 
change. 


Here is a bull from the nursery. ‘‘That’s 


a terrible noise in the nursery, Molly,” said 
the mistress. ‘‘What’s the matter? Can’t 
you keep the baby quiet?” ‘Shure, 


ma’am,” replied Molly, “I can’t keep him 
quiet unless I let him make a_ noise,’ 
Transcript. 


A little boy was going on a visit, and was 
told before going, by his mamma, not to 
ask for anything to eat, as he had been in 
the habit of teasing for something at every 
place he went to. 
at his auntie’s, and walked around the 
room a few times. At last he thought of a 
plan, and said, ‘‘Auntie, don’t you think 
your cookies will get mouldy?’ ’— Selected. 


A French lady is showing a visitor the 
family portraits in the picture gallery. 
“That officer there in the uniform,” she 
says, ‘was my great-great-grandfather. He 
was as brave as a lion, but one of the most 
unfortunate of men: he never fought in a 
battle in which he did not have an arm or 
a leg carried away.” ‘Then she adds proudly, 
“He took part in twenty-four engagements.” 
Selected. 


A drill sergeant was unpopular among his 
men. One day he was putting a party of 
recruits through the funeral exercise, and 
by way of practical explanation walked 
slowly down the lane formed by the two 
ranks, saying, as he did so: ‘“‘Now I’m the 
corpse. Pay attention!’”’ Having reached 
the end of the line, he turned, regarded the 
men for a minute, and then remarked, 
“Your ’ands is right and your ’eads is right, 
but you ’aven’t got that look of regret you 
ought to ’ave,”’—Selected. 


Years ago Joaquin Miller was journeying 
on foot, and was overtaken by an honest 
countryman, who took him up on his loaded 
wagon and gave him a long ride. Tired at 
length of conversation, the poet took a 
novel from his pocket, and pored over it 
long and silently. ‘‘What are you read- 
ing?” said the countryman. ‘‘A novel of 
Bret Harte’s,” said Mr. Miller. ‘‘ Well, now, 
I don’t see how an immortal being wants 
to be wasting his time with such stuff.’ 


“Are you quite sure?” said the poet. ‘‘Are 
you quite sure that I am an immortal 
being ?”’ , Of course you are.” “If that is 
the case,’ responded Miller, “‘I don’t see 


He happened to call} 


why I need be so very economical of my 
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BIGELOW 
IKENNARD 
(SRE) SCO, 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond 2 Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 


Carved Gishe? 


| SIE WASHINGTON ST} 
CORNER:‘WEST-SF} 


Join the Procession to Vermont! 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
WINOOSKI VALLEY 


MONTREAL and 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Are most directly reached from Boston and New Eng- 
tay Points via the scenic Central Vermont Railway 
ine 

Six cents postage secures book of 150 pages, 150 
pictures, ‘‘Among the ee Hills,” by addressing 
T. H. HANLEY,N. A., Central Vermont Ry., 
360 Washington St, haeel 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS eee i + $35,784,010.50 


{PABILi 32,569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Aer RED ‘TRULEY Sec Vice-President. 


LL — 
TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Aten founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address Tue Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


(28) [JULY 28 1904 


Curtis-Peabody School for Girls. 
378 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, [lass. 


Rare opportunity for a few well-recommended 
boarding pupils in home of principal, 
Miss Elizabeth Curtis. 


Beautifully situated, finely equipped, prepares for college. 
Advanced courses in English, History, Languages, Sciences, 
Art. Gymnasium. Refers to Hon. John D. Long, Bos- 
ton; L. Clark Seelye, President Smith College; James M. 
Taylor, President Vassar College ; Philip S. Moxom, b.D., 
Springfield, Mass. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


FOR 
GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OCTOBER 4, 1904. 
School 


s e 9 
rliss Kimball S For Girls. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 19th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special se 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. a 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Mass. goth year. A first-class fittin 
school for fifty pupils. Home care and comforts. Idea 
location. e Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 


Address, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
Master. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool, Strovg gent Earnest boys, 
Fits for College, Scientific Sokea ang Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley tins, Maes: 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


UNITARIAN HOME for SMITH COLLEGE 
STUDENTS, at Northampton, Mass. Address Box 58, 
H Station, Springfield, Mass. ; 


**In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


In wild picturesque surroundings at an altitude of 3:200 
feet. Modern house. Mountain spring water, Siide 
(highest of Catskills), Wittenberg, Pangher, etc., within 
access. ‘Trout streams, drives, tennis, etc. ‘Lod dges, 
camps, and tents to rent. Descriptive booklet on applica- 
tion. A B. MILLER, Woodland, 
Ulster County, N.Y. 


MENEELY & CO sss, 


WEST TROY, WATERVLIET, N. ¥, 


The Trne **Meneely Standard” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
eels AND PRICES 


<a 


PERMANENTLY 
ELASTIC 


ae “G.W-BENT & CO: 
eek Se CAUSEWAY. 


- 


Li /ia 
ory 


st 


time.’’— Selected. 
C 


ARPETS. 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 658 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 


BOSTON. 


